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CO-OPERATION. 


We believe the system of co-operation to be one of the 
only ones by means of which labor can assume its proper 
standing and secure to itself a fair reward. It will, there- 
fore, ever be our aim to advance the interest of co-operative 
associations, whenever we shal! consider them to be based 
on sound principles and conducted in a business-like man- 
ner. The success attendant upon co-operation, whenever 


and wherever it has been fairly tried, should make it the 
workingman’s investinent as well as the means of his eman- 
cipation from servitude. 

tis, therefore, that we now Call attention to a large Co-oper 
ative Association formed at New City, Greenbank, Burling- 
ton County, N. J., having four hundred acres of land, with 
communication by sea, good mill sites and many other 
advantages. Among the improvements on the land are 
two large glass manufactorics (suitable sand being in the 
vicinity), a large hotel, twenty-two dwelling- -houses, barns, 
blacksmith shop, wharf and numerous outbuildings. The 
capital of the company is $300,000, divided into 60,000 
shares, the par value of each being $5. All the employes 
of the Company are to be stockholders. Dividends appor- 
tioned to the number of shares by the claimant. 

At a meeting of the Workingmen’s Union, on Friday 
evening last, some members objected to the admission of 
members who belonged to co-operative associations, on the 
ground that they were capitalists. This we consider to be 
a very narrow-minded view, and altogether detrimenta. to 
the workmen themselves. The Workingmen’s Union, so far 
as we have always understood, have in view the placing of 
capital more in equality with labor, or labor more in equality 
with capital, which amounts to the same thing. Now, as- 
suming that some workingmen have invested their savings 
in a co-operative association, »nd to have become, therefore, 
under the cognomen of indirect capitalists, has the Work- 
ingmen’s Union an objection to these capitalists accepting 
the gare and rules which that Union promulgates. 

t appears to us us though those members of the Union 
who would fain exclude members of co- -operalive associations 
would decree that, whereas labor is ,endeavoring to place 
itself on an equality with capital, therefore capital shall not 
be allowed to descend to a level with labor. 

We sincerely hope, for the sake of the Union, that the 
voice of these misguided objectionists will not affect its 
action in ‘his matter. 
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ANOTHER STATE HEARD FROM. 





GALVESTON, Texas, March 6, 1871. 


We are allowed to make the following extract from the 
private letter of a friend : 


* * * The world seems to be in a transitional state, 
and what will be the result is an insoluble problem. I 
should not be surprised if, within the space of twenty-five 
years, our money-making monopolists and chartered corpora- 
tions should be swept from the country, either by mob rule or 
radical legi-lation. Their great greed of gain has been so 
unrestricied and their proceedings so regardless of the pub- 
lie good, that the community is be coming “exasperated against 
them. WoopHunt & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY is doing much 
to bring this state of things, and whether the better element 
can remove the abuses in such a way as to save the country 
may be doubted. What is it to have one’s life insured if he 


has to pay three times the real risk, and for a doubtful 
insurance ? 
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THE CLUBS OF NEW YORK, 


THE CENTURY CLUB. 
BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


[ CONTINUED. } 
OUFFEE, RUSKIN, TOBACCO AND GORSIP. 


The Century Club enjoys the enviable distinction of rep- 
resenting every intellectual and commercial profession that 
obtains among us in this great* Fog-Babylon” of New York. 
It was originally designed as a club where artists and litera- 
teurs might meet and enjoy themselves over coffee, Ruskin, 
tobacco anid the literary gossip ofthe day. It was not founded 
upon motives and inspirations of a much higher order than 
these rather gross things imply, and if it had been, it would 
not have succeeded. It attracted, however, the cream of such 
society as existed at that time, and has ever since continued 
to add to its members all the most cultivated and distin- 
guished of our citizens. It was a good beginning; but neither 
then nor now could or can it claim to be a genuine artistic 
and literary club, although it professes as much in the arti- 
cles of the constitution, and may perhaps feel chagrined to 
find the claims in question denied to them as their contribu- 
tion to New York civilization inits higher phases. They 
did no doubt all that was possible for them to do with the 
existing material, and that is all that any reasonable man, 
even though he be a cynic, has any right to expect. 

ABSENCE OF ENTHUSIASM. 

If the artists who were its founders had been enthusiasts | 
quickened by the spirits of the old masters of the Christ- 
catholic era and the divine idea of art, constituting them- 
selves the high priests and guardians of its culture and the 


patrons of its students, manifesting an eternal watchfulness | 


over its progressive growths and births, jealous of its inhe- 


rent, sacredness as the exponent of beauty and truth to man- | 


kind, abjuring all trick, profaneness and sensuality, all the 
vulgar elements of selfishness, vanity and pride which debase 
its character, and ruin it for those high human uses which 
belong, as divine influences, to spiritual and ideal themes— 
if these had been the bases of their society, set forth with the 


’ 


time, have raised themselves and their fellows “up to the 
gods” by their revival and acceptance of the old gospel of 
art and its sublime ethics, but they would never have brought 
these “ gods down ” to hob-a-nob with them as “ hail fellows 
‘well met” which is precisely the miracle they have been con 
tinually achieving from the foundation of the Century Club 
to the present hour. 


REVERSING TOE EGYPTIAN WISDOM. 


[t is the Egyptian wisdom, wrong end up, which they have 
been practising; for in the Miscellanies of Plotinus, there is 
an Egyptian treatise on Providence, translated by Synesius, 
who was first a heathen and then a Christian bishop of the 
Alexandrian epoch, which admonished all whom it may con 
cern thus: “ Do not seek to pull down the gods to you, but 
raise yourselves up to them.” And this isthe only practical 
advice which poor ordinary mortals can follow in their deal 
ings with these immortal gods, although the extraordinary 
mortals of the Century Club have had quite a different ex 
perience, the gods in their case having adopted the wisdom 
of Mohammed, who, finding that the mountain would not 
come to him, very good-humoredly pocketed the alfront and 
went over to it the mountain. 





WHAT HAS IT DONE. 

For, notwithstanding its brilliant prestige, the Century is 
to all intents and purposes, an eating, drinking and gossiping 
club, and bas done nothing in its corporate capacity to war- 
rant its reputation. The solid stuff is there, and also the 
gossamer, but where is the leadership which men looked 
for, and which they had a right to expect from all the asso 
ciated wit and genius of the city? Whathas it done for art, 
compared with its immense resources and capabilities ‘ 
What for literature? In no large comprehensive sense can 
it be said to have done anything for either of these estates, 
and for the latter, still less than for the former. The reason 
is obvious enough; it is a diélitante affair, without earnest- 
ness or patriotic purpose of any sort. Among all the artists 
and patrons and lovers of art who belong to it, how many 
are there who regard art with a feeling akin to religious 
adoration, and the vocation of the artist as sacred? They 
can be counted upon the fingers of a hand; and yet we have 
heard certain poets complain of the dollar-and-cent inspirs 





tion which they find in recent New York pictures. But the 
earnestness of a religious conviction and the conquering en- | 


pictures are the impress of the painter’s mind, and they, like 


ergy of devout souls, they might, and no doubt would im! him, are either worldly and material or spiritual and sacred. 
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Every man in every department of art knows the di pths or 


shall ws thit he works ‘n, and though he never say a word: 


about it, his productions will speak for him. “ The light of 
the public market-place is the best critic of a picture,” says 
Michael Ang: lo, ‘‘ and reveals the man by bis performance.” 
The e:rth does not contain crypts or holes enough wherein 
to hide any man out of sight in this particularly luminous 
day and gencration of ours, and it never did contain them. 


NEW INSPIRATIONS THE REMEDY. 

The remedy is apparent enough, and as simpleas the com- 
mand to the leperin the Bible to dip seven times in Jordan; 
but it is not likely to be adopted in our day, for it involves 
the entire mystery of the new birth spoken of in the gospel, 
and lies in ‘he total eradiculion of the old Adam in our 
alt.sts, and the pluntins within them of higher and holier 
priucip!es and motives than belonged tothe old regime. The 
subject is too long and too deep to go into here and now, but 
{t isa sure and ccrtain truth that neither in art nor in liter- 
ature will there be any great enduring creations until this 
change takes place in the hearts and minds of the aspirants. 

THE PUTURE BROTHERHOOD OF ARTISTS. 

if this sound like preaching we can’t help it, and besides 
when it costs nothing and will be found good for the soul. 
The time is sure to come, in the history of our democracy, 
when there wiil be banded together, like the holy brother- 
hoods of Greece, and in similar battle phalanxes, it may be, 
pocictics of brave and noble young men, with clean and 
healthy souls—not rich as the world counts riches, but with 
poverty as the mystic tie of their union—who will devote 
themselves to the service of literature, art and science with 
the love and devotion of saints and the courage of martyrs. 
But that time is a long way off yet, and will be one of the 
results of a revolution in the popular mind respecting the 
great speculative questions which now agitate society, and 
the present established ideas upon the moral status both of 
art and literature. Tueir object will be to serve these pro- 
fezsions as if they were great spiritual portfolios, which in- 
deed they are, and to invest them with the highest jeelings 
of the human heart as things sacred toGod and man. They 
will be ministering servanis to them for love, and the favor 
of heaven and the heavenly inspirations, and no sordid cal- 
culation will enter into the articles of the compact; for 
the moment this affection invades the sanctuary of any 
theme it corrupts and degrades it. 


VOW OF POVERTY. 


Hence the vow of poverty which will belong to the new 
order of religious chivalry in the new era of which we speak. 
And it will remain as a perpetual rebuke to the slavish 
luxury and sensuality of our times, which will then be past 
and gone, as a phase of American civilization, forever. For 
so long as wealth is esteemed the chief good of a man, the 
real “things of a man,” as Emerson expresses it, will be at 
a discount, and the heavenly order will be inversed, as we 
now beho!d it in our society. Therefore, so far as the pres- 
ent is concerned, he who proposes to take upon him the 
painter’s rebe, or the poct’s garland, or the crown ot the 
man of lctters, must question himself closely and inwardly 
if he be prepared to sacrifice, for the sake of art and the 
soul, these pretty baubles of worldly wealth and fashion— 
these harlequin caps and gala suits—these equipages of state 
—these fine household appointments, and the rest of the gew- 
gaws which go to make up the life of to-day, that infernal 
life upon whose altars so many thousands and tens cf thou- 


sands are sacrificed every year. Upon the decision to which he 
shall come in this matter, his life or death asa man, and a high 
priest of liberty and wisdom, is hung as byasingle hair. He 
may paint in poverty—or in comparative poverty—and pro- 
duce works which inspire mankiud to the noblest deeds and fil! 
him with the highest aspirations, and the divinest sense of 
beauty and immortality. But he must accept his poverty as 
a religion to enable him to do this, as a sacred condition 
which puts him out of the road of temptation to paint, or 
to write for mercenary motives: and if he do this he will be 
accredited in the archives of heaven asa true and steadfast 
soul, faithful to his God, and a lover and benefactor of 
his race. He may,on the other hand, be caught by the 
tinsel and false glare of Mammon as he sees it exhibited in 
society; he may prefer the honor which the world gives to 
wealth; the smile of fashionable beauty and the distinction 
of belong’ ng to the masquerade of fashionable life; he may 
paint or write to please these votaries of pleasure and sgel- 
fishness, and he will have his reward. He will forego his 
manhood, but he will put money in his purse; and this is 
the highest commandment, as the love of money is the high- 
est gospel of the people to whom he has sold himself, and 
whose world he has adopted. 


LIVING IN TIMES OF REVOLUTION. 


But we are living in times of revolution, when man’s soul 
is struggling for supremacy over a deadly and demoralizing 
materialism. We see the very seething of the elements in 
the world’s agony to be free. Never was materialism more 
pronounced, never was man at the boitom more in earnest to 
oppose its pretensions. It is the exuberant life of the body 
politic throwing off a temporary disease, though the dis: ase 
js the product of long historic centuries of disobedience to 
the heavenly laws; and the final issue will be a renovated 
wor.d, where man’s spiritual niture will tike ils true rant, 
and wealth will find its level and receive its just dues, but 
never more to lord it over a free republic as it now doves ; 
when the claims of capital and labor will be adjusted upon 





principles of eternal truth and equity; when the arts, and 
literature, and science will be the real leaders of society, and 
the services they ren er to mankind will take precedent of all 
material aids, and a religion of charity exemplified in prac- 
tical usefulness, and rendered good service te man, will su- 
persede the one-eyed religion ‘of faith, by absorbing it 
in a new form and with new and higher meanings than of 
old. 
INDUCTIONS FROM HISTORY. 

This is neither rhapsody nor prophesy ; it isthe induction 
of history ; it is the announcement of the spirit of this age, 
not yet fashioned aad completed in its final form, in antici- 
pation of its perfected future; and there be some now 
alive who may be favored to see half the human race on 
this Continent raised to the dignity of the franchise and 
woman's slavery abolished as well as my poor brother 
Sambo’s; who may live to see it accounted infamous and a 
crime against the Republic and against humanity in all who 
have votes—and all will thn yossess them—and will 
not take the trouble to record them on the side of liberty 
and good government; who may see the professors of art, 
literature and science reverenced and honored in the State, 
and the days of Raphael restored, who so deeply loved 
beauty and his chosen art,and so widely and profoundly 
magnetized the hizhest and noblest youth in the land by his 
own matchless performances, that he was followed by aun- 
dreds of disciples who esteemed him as a divine master, 
and who hung with devotion and reverence upon his lips 
as he pronounced judgment on the great master-pieces of 
his predecessors in the churches of the Roman capital. 


VAST IMPORTANCE OF THESE SPECULATIONS. 


We have, in the above remarks, followed the inspiration 
of the hour and let it speak itself right out,so far. If any 
one be inclined to quarrel with us on that account, we can 
not help it. It is their fault, and not ours, unless we have 
been wearisome in our treatment of our subject—which we¢ 
hope is not the case. For, otherwise, it would be impossi- 
ble, in connection with the mighty intellectual interests 
which the Century Club represents, to find a more timely 
theme than this for disquisition. A false, demoralizing 
system of ideas, almost solar in its influence, rules American 
society, and, we might add, the world also—ideas which are 
subversive of order, harmony, truth and love; making 
riches the chief end and aim of human life, and the glory 
of God to consist in hollow hearts and empty heads and 
enameled women. It is surely the duty of every man who 
‘an talk at all to denounce all this as disease—disease which 
the nation is struggling with all its moral, spiritual and mortal 
power to rcot out of the national life. It is his duty, also, 
to extol the grand humanizing aris and the soul-enlarging 
sciences, and scek by all the wit of man to raise them to the 
rank of gods upon Olympian thrones. No one can 
estimate the power of art as a fashioner of civilization. We 
do not mean painting alone, but poetry, sculpture, acting, 
architecture, landscape gardening and what other servants 
and exponents of beauty and truth there may be in com- 
munion with man’s life. Whatever lifts one out of the 
sloughs of selfand sin, of grgssness and scnsuality—whatever 
exalis the people into thinking, admiring and loving beings 
—into a profounder consciousness of manhood, into a 
fuller sense of the infinite value of the human soul over al] 
the empires of materiality anc the thrones, principalities and 
powers of mammon, does so enhance and magnify this 
common human life of ours that we feel both iis divinity, 
and immortality. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DRAMA. 

We have in previous articles spoken more or less at large 
upon the artists who belong to the Century Club—and al- 
though we have two or three more notable examples to in- 
clude among these imperfect skeicbes, we shall now 
take a new class of representatives into consideration and 
begin with 

EDWIN BOOTH 
as the leading dramatic actor in this city and country. 

Mr. Booth represents an art which has done immense 
service to human liberty wherever it has had free course to 
run and get itself g’orified. In the ancient socicties it was 
the mirror held up to human vices and virtues, that every- 
body might belold himself thereby in the mirror’s page, 
precisely as it was in the Augustan period of English litera- 
ture, whereof Shakespeare was the great central figure and 
master. The structure of the ancicnt drama is, however, 
very different from the modern, and could not get on with- 
out its choruses, which were a sort of explanation of and 
connecling links between the dillerent parts of the dramatic 
action. 

THE GREEK DRAMA—TIIE FROGS. 

The Greeks loved dramatic representation and bad their 
comedies and tragedies like the moderns. Great lessons 
were taught in their theatres, and great scanda!s were also 
propagated—and among their very wisest as weli as greatest 
men and greatest benefactors were Aristophanes, Euripedcs, 
Eschylus and Sophocies—names which are even now 
household werds with us. What a wonderful piece of hu- 
mor, wit and manners, satire, and personal enmity to the 
g eat Euripedes, is ‘‘ The Frogs!” How cleverly are the 
vices, foibles, “tulse” philosophies and general life of the time 
hit off, and how glibly the characters talk, and with what a 
superb slang they intcrlird their specehes! The vyul- 
gar lingo which gives such 4 zest to the gossip of the clubs, 





and of Bohemia generally, in our day, was in current use 
among the Greeks and in the Greek dramas, neither was 
maliguily nor our red Indian revenge a wanting. 

THE CLOUDS. 

In“ The Clouds,” another famous play by Aristophanes, the 
author ridicules and outrages Socrates, thereby swelling the 
public clamor against him, so that the subsequent judicial 
murder of this sublimest of the heathens appeared in their 
eyes to be his just punishment as a public teacher of ethics, 
and the immortality of the soul. Aristophanes did as much to 
kill the mighty Greck philosopher as the tribunal that 
pronounced his sentence. But the Greeks were the most 
fickle “ reeds shaken by the wind” that history deals with, 
so that when the noble soul of Eur pides conceived the idea 
of a tragedy in which the unjust condemnation and execution 
of Palamedes by the Greeks, at the si-ge of Troy, is put forth 
as a fable to illustrate while it covers tlie murder of Socrates, 
thé Athenians were so profoundly moved by the path: tic ap- 
peals of the poet and by their own regrets that a reaction of 
great vi-lence took place within them, and they poured all 
their indignation upon Arisiophanes who had so largely 
helped to strengthen their en-nity 2gaiust the dead philoso- 
pher. 

It was, indeed, to avert tne popular tury that the poet com- 
pesed his play of “ The Frogs,” so culled from a croaking 
chorus in the latter part of the tir-t act, and in wich he sets to 
work like anAtropos to ridicu’e Euripides by representir g him 
as dead and sought after in Hades by Bacchus because there is 
no living poet good enough to sing songs and celebrate his 
praises, the covert’ irony being visible enough all through 
the performance, and brought to aclimax at least by sub- 
jecting Erupides to the mortification of seeing his rival 
Escbyles preferred before him and carried back bodily to the 
upper air of earth in his steal. They were weather-cocks 
these “men of Athens,” and Aristophanes was something 
more there than a poetical Jack Ketch. 


ENGLISH DRAMA AND SUAKESPEARE. 

The genuine English drama tolerates no such malice and 
personality as the Greek poets so mercilessly indulged in. It 
is our boast of Shakespeare that even his own personality 
never appears in his plays. He is unconscious of his 
greatness and stinds for niture. He aims at great public 
results and achieves them. He is too vast in stature and in 
compass to be anislanderin his thoughts and sympathics, and 
will descend to no littieness, no petiy revenge. He illustrates 
his great politica] social and moral truths by and through 
notable historic examples; he attacks kingcrafl and priestcraft 
and even proclaims the equality of man, and the rizht of all 
alike to life, liberty and happiness before Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, the despotic “ learned pig” of his time, but 
he does this for the “relicfof the human estate,’ and not 
from vindictive feeling such as avimuated the Greek dram- 
atist. 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND COVENTRY PLAYS. 

Before the Shakespearean ers, a3 it is called, the English 
drama had iu reality no existence at all. Marlowe, Kyd, 
Nash and Grecn, and others, were beiore Shakespeare 
but we are indebted to the Bard of Avon—that is to say, to 
the authors of the Shakespeare literature—tor whoever they 
were, ‘tis certain that Shakespeare was not and could 
not have been the author of them—we are indebted to the 
authors, we say, of this literature for the organic drama 
The spirit of the Middle Aves, elthough it produced no dra 
matic works, incarnated itself in its final epileptic energizings 
in the form of the Sacred Plays of Coventry; and these 
were the rudest aperies of art that were probaly ever con- 
ceived by civilized man. They never had to make a Jere- 
miad over the scarcity of herocs upon this planet—as Byron 
did in “ Don Juan,” before he found that pretty young gen- 
tleman and set him out upon his travels. Heroes abounded 
in their parts, and if perchance thy were hard put to it at 
any time, there were the “ monkys’ and “ nunys” to fall 
back upon, and ata pinch they brought in the Holy Ghost 
and Jesus Christ and God .he Father upon the stage, as wel 
as the chief devils and the machinery of the infernal world. 
The Virgin Mary was a special favorite character with the 
people, as it was also to the pxinters of that era who weie 
not compelled to excruciate the features of it as they were 
in the case ot the grave historic subjcects—such as the ** Cru- 
cifixion” or the “ Taking Down from the Cross;” for the 
Church relaxed its grim grip, as of the bony hand of 
death, over the treatment of this tender and pathetic picture, 
and did not insist that the idea of the supremacy of the 
spirit over matter should be represented in it by anyof these 
physical exaggerations and egonies which marked the less 
favored themes, Hence, too, the beautiful faces and forms 
of the generality of our Mxdonnas, over which the artists 
seem to have put all that they could conceive of hcaven—its 
purity and truth. 

THE HOLY TRINITY AS DKRAMATIS PERSON &, 

In the Coventry Plays they were not frightened totake 
big subjects for elucidition. “ Tue Creation and Fall of 
Man,” ‘**The First Murder,” ‘* The Deluge,” “ The Cruci- 
fixion of the Blessed Lord”—these were some of the sub- 
jects. But the acting was bur esque of the broadet. Not a 
vleam of trlent anywhere to make the dry bones live and 
the ghastly skeletons of the play to trpa mesure in the 
dance of death. The truth was that the Church of Rome, 
which had played, on the whole, so beneficent a part in Eu- 
ropean civilization, had lost not only the dewy freshness of 
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its virgin life, but all the grandest attributes of life itself, and 
was but a galvanized corpse. 
Church so conditioned as the ‘‘soul” of the world’s civility, 
for any of the arts to flourish. The productive power of the 
Church was dead; its mission was ended; and we are indebt- 
ed to Protestantism for all that we now enjoy in government 
and education, in society and in religion. 


PROTESTANTISM AND HUMAN LIBERTY. 

Protestantism freed the human mind trom feudalism and 
popery. Protestantism means freedom and all its grand 
emprises. What amighty swoop of the genius of man it 
was from Coventry plays te Shakespeare’s! between the 
dissolution of Rome as master of the mind and conscience 
of man and the free individualities of sectarian religions, 
free thought, free literature and free art and science. The 
Middle Age era was the struggle of the human race to free 
itself from tyranny, inequality and unbrotherhood, and in 
Europe they were vastly aided by the trade guilds and man- 
ufactures and commerce, which had got themselves estab- 
lished as privileged institutions, and which were presently 
crowned with the enfranchisement of universal liberty. This 
was the doing of Protestantism. Had there been no Protest- 
antism there would have been no Shakespearian literature; 
no Baconian philosophy ; no publication of free ideas among 
the masses; and the three-headed giant, embodying the 
English Commonwealth and the French and American Revo- 
lutions, Which is henceforth the champion and security of 
popular freedom throughout the world, would never have 
been born. 

WHAT THE RACE OWES TO THE DRAMA. 

We owe far more, however, to the plays of Shakespeare, to 
the drama of that era, than most ofus are aware of. Upon the 
boards of that Globe theatre, while the minds of the auditory 
were being fascinated by the story of Julius Cesar, Corio- 
lanus or King Lear, and the eye was being appealed to by 
vivid pictures and by living characters, which give to the rep- 
resentation an appearance of reality like some great histor- 
ical enactment whereof they were ectual spectators, they 
found when the excitement was over and they were alone 
with their thoughts that there was more in these exhibitions 
than was apparent upon the surface; that there was a great 
method in them, an intent of propagandism through the 
medium of great ideas and generous sentiments, whereby the 
people might become free in thought, and tne great ideas so 
boldly announced in the plays, and so vital and all absorbing 
in them, might presently, in the right hour take tangible 
shape in action, in laws and in institutions. 

AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 

We do not propose to enter in this place upon the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Shakespearean plays, but we 
have gone through the whole of that intensely interesting 
and important study, and we claim for Miss Bacon, 

THE SOLVER OF THE SPHYNX’S RIDDLE, 
an American lady, in the face of stolid prejudice and unreason 
and of desparately ignorant assertions to the contrary, that 
she has the honor of having solved this, the greatest of all 
the literary problems which have puzzled and confounded 
the nations. She proves, by evidence so strong and circum- 
stantial, that if we refuse to credit it we must give up evi- 
dence upon all other subjects, that Shakespeare, an unedu- 
cated man, did not and could not have written these learned, 
elaborate, philosophical productions, as solid in wisdom as 
they are brilliant in creation, the mightiest masterpieces of 
genius, and an honor to the human intellect. But she proves 
that there were great statesmen and courtiers, scholars and 
poets of rank, living in that superb age who might, and in 
all probability did, write them and employ Shakespeare as a 
sort of mask, to assume the fatherhood of them and put 
them on the stage. 
THR SPIRIT OF THE CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


It was impossible, with this 





{t is necessary, however, to a full understanding of the | 


case, to be well read in the general history of that time, to 
understand the social and political condition of the people, 
tbe idea and character of the Government, the hopes and as- 
pirations of the times, and the ambition of the great leaders 
to whose enlightenment, and the Esoteric literature which 
they gave us, we owe so much of our liberty and intellectual 
supremacy. 

Miss Bacon's proven proposition is this: 


that Lord Bacon, | 


Sir Walter Raleigh and other great statesmen, with the lead- | 


ing poets and men of letters and enlightened gentlemen of 


that time, had got so faust in the terrible grip of Protestantism | 


that they could no longer endure the curse of irresponsible 


Kingship, founded upon “ Divine right,” in which was) 


vested the absolute power of decreeing the life or death of | 


the subject, in defiance of law. They saw this power most 
incnacingly ascendant in the person of Elizabeth, and in 
James they beheld a human brute bloated with enormous 
und unnameable vices, ruling over a comparatively enlight 
ened people whom he regarded as serfs, whose only value 
lay in their defensive uses for the purposes of state, and in 
their ability to pay taxes ; any one of whom was immensely 
his superior both in mind and morals. 
They resolved, therefore, to form themselves into 
A CLUB OF EMANCIPATION, 

inviting all the known liberals of England, France, Holland 
und Germany to join them, with a view to spread abroad 
free ideas of politics, enlightenment and religion by means 
of books, poems, etc. But that it occurred probably first of 
allto Lord Bacon, who was then writing his “ Novum Or- 
ganum,” that the best and safest mode of political pro- 
pagandism would be in the creation of dramas for the stage, 


mee ee 





laying the scene afar off in distant Rome or Venice, or in 
unhbistorie Britain, wherein should be woven all the tvrannies, 
abuses, vices and unjust laws and government of the present 
time, concealed in historic actors, events and circumstances. 
DISCOVERY OF THE FOURTH PART OF INSTAURATION OF 
LEARNING, 

That the brilliant idea was adopted and put into execn- 
tion, and that the Shakesperean plays are the upshot and 
direct issue; that such a club actually existed; that it 
emploved signs, watchwords and anagrams, both in life and 
in the books proceeding from them as associated members 
of the club; that Bacon publicly declared that he had writ 
ten the Fourth Part of his Instauration of Learning, which 
wasa practical application, made 
“in living diagrams” 


plain to the eve and ear, 
of all the theoretic, moral and poli- 
tical principles which the previous books contained, as the 
guides and directors of human life; that sll mere theories 
were worthless until they were put into ‘iving and breath- 
ing “diagrams,” which was precisely what he had done 
with these theories in the fourth part of his book, and that 
a3 the fourth part never appeared as such, the Shakespeare 
plays are the fourth part. 
SCAPEGOAT OF THE PLOT. 

All this, we know, Is loosely enough rendered here, and 
we wish it were better done, but 
space to do it in. 
known, of whom so many were jealous, had not thus bound 
themselves by their oaths and honor to secreey inviolable. 


there is neither time nor 
If. however, these statesmen so well 


an’ if they had not emploved some one as agent between 
them and the public, to throw off sugpicion from the true 
authors, but had accepted the entire responsibility of their 
own performances, instead of King James quietly sit!ing at 
the play of Julius Creser to hear himself abused as a tvrant 
of the vilest, a liberty-hater, but a mere man like his 
subjects, he would long ago have ordered Lord Bacon 
and Sir W. Raleigh to the headsman’s block. 
THE STAGE, THE GREAT GLASS OF CIVILIZATION, 

So much at present for the stage as the Agrippa’s mirror 
of a nation and the enlightener of it. The profession of aet- 
ing involves the highest culture snd the most versatile ge 
nius to do it full honor, and it very rarely happens that there 
are more thin two or three really great actors in any age. 
Tragedians are the rarest crop of all. There are always 
many respectable comedians to one real tragedian; and the 
true artist in either department, or in anv department of the 
drama, is a man of genuine power and influence, and worthy 
of the highest recognition and honor. Jt is fashionab'e to 
abuse the stage, and, indeed, it sadly wants reforming—and 
is choked with incumbrances, and hangers-on whom it 
would be good to hang out of the way, rather than that 
they should be there at all—for they do but bring discredit 
upon the profession by their utter incapacities. But a thea- 
tre well appointed and served by masters and mistresses of 
their art is second only in sacredness to the Church itsell 
and subserves nearly as great human interests. 

FORREST AND BOOTH, 

We have two native tragedians, both of them more or less 
engaged in their profession, and both having won a great 
and high reputation. We allude, of course, to Edwin For- 
rest anel Edwin Booth. Mr. Forrest is far the elder of 
the two, and has, like his rival, an immense number 
of friends who swear by his name. Wedo not propose, ex- 
cept incidentally, to make any analysis of Mr. Forrest’s great 
and acknowledged abilities as an actor. Qur business in 
what follows will be with Mr. Booth as the representative of 
the American drama. 

a a 

SOME ONE’S SERVANT GIRL. 

She stood there leaning wearily 
Against the window frame, 

Her face was patient, sad and sweet, 
Her garments coarse and plain. 

** Who is she, pray?” I asked a friend; 

The red lips gave a cur!) 


* Really [don’t know her name; 
She's some one’s servant girl.” 


Again I saw her on the street, 
With burden trudged along, 

lier face Was sweet and patient still, 
Amid the jostling throng: 

Slowly but cheerfu ly she moved, 
Guarding with watchful care 

A market basket much too large 
For her slight hands to bear, 


A man, 'd thought a gentleman, 
Went pushing rudely by, 
Sweeping the basket from her hands, 
But turning not his eve; 
For there War no necessity 
Amid that busy whirl 
For him to be a gentleman 
To some one’s servant girl. 


Ah! well itis that God above 
Looks in upon the heart, 
And never judges any one 
By just the outer part. 
ror it the soul be pure and wood, 
He will not mind the rest, 
Nor question what the garments were 
In which the form was dressed, 


And many &a man, and women fair, 
By fortune reared and fed, 
Who will not ming'e here below 
With those who earn their bread, 
When they have passed away from life, 
Beyond the gates of pear, 
Will meet before their FMather’s throne 
With many a servant girl. 
iw D- ~ “~ 
STAND BY YOUR COLORS! THE DECISIVE TIME 
HAS COME. 


There are five millions of men in the country who are fa 
vorable to extending sutirage to women. 
same number of Women in petitioning Congrees to pase thie 
Declaratory Act. See petition on page § 


Let them join the | we'to boast of our republican institutions? 
' ~~ 
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THE LAND QUESTIUN. 
No. IL 

As has been already said, our land policy should be shaped 
with reference to the occupation of the soil by a large popu 
lation. The capabilities of any portion of the earth’s surface 
for supporting organic life are never applied to their highest 
purpose until it is inhabited by as large a number of human 
beings as it can adequately sustain. Mankind is the noblest 
product which can be borne upon the soil, and the latter 
should not be withheld from its worthiest use, or prevented 
from sul serving that use in the fullest measure. 

Moreover, sparse communities must always be debarred 
from many of the chiet material advantages of civilization 
and from the best opportunities for culture. This point is 
well illustrated by the ca-e of our own Southern Siates. 
A’though some «f them were among the first to be colonized, 
The 
result is that their people cunnot muster numbers enough 


they are even at this l.te day comparatively unsettled. 


within a given area to supply themselves with many of the 
most ordinary conveniences of civilize! life. Their roads 
are cenerally of the mest primitive dcscription, their streams 
unbridged, their undrained swamps the fountains of muala- 
ria, their schoolhouses f-w and far between, their towns 
gencrally small and wide apart, and a large majority of the 
people have never had an opportunity of listening to a lee- 
ture or looking into a Their land policy was 
framed with special reference to shlivery, and the result is 
that one of the finest regions on the surf ice of the plinet not 
only fails to support more than a tithe of the population 
which it could well sustain, but fui's also to afford to its few 


book-store. 


inhabitants the physical comforts and the opportunities for 
mental culture which a dens r pepulation might enjoy. 
Now, suppose that instead of permiiting the Jand of tuis 
region to be partitioned among a compuratively small num- 
ber of persons, with a view fo its tillage by slaves, it had been 
earefully reserved for settlement in small homesteads by in- 
cle pendint cultivators. Does it need any argument to show 
how much lirger and how iar superior in condition end in 
general culture would have been the population? Would 
not such a policy have come far nearer to realizing the de- 
sideratum referred to in the first sentence of this article than 
hus been done by the policy actuaily pursued’ 

Apart from the atvractions held out by a republican form 
of government, the opportunity of oltuining land is the chief 
incentive to emigration to this country. In Europe this 
opportinity is impossible to a great majority of the people. 
They can only live there upon the hard condition of paying 
a very large portion of the products ,ot their industry as 2 
tribute for mere earth-room. The original titles to the land 
rest for the most part upon the exercise of the physical 
power to appropricte it. Subsequent titles have in must 
cases been acquired by what may be considered fair purclrase, 


vet in strict justice they must be regarded much as we regard ° 


the title to stolen gouds when acquired in a similar way. At 
all events, the result of the original unjust appropriation is 
to deprive a great majority of the people of Europ: of 
a natural right—the right to occupy a small portion of the 
earth’s surface Without pay ing tribute for itto some other 
co-heritor of the free gift of God to the human race in com. 
mon. 

This language may perbaps seem lke aggrarianism; but 
I need make no apology tor advancing a view which has 
the support of so eminent and suthoeritative a thinker as 
Herbert Spencer, and which, moreover, as en abstract prop- 
osition, no intelligent man who has given the subject his 
serious attention would be likely to contest. The Creator 
has givento no man, ho veneration, and no government, 
any other than a usufructuary title to any portion of the 
eurth’s surface; and the truth of this proposition is so obvi- 
ous that those who support the existing system of land 
tenure do so only upon the ground that it is upon the whole 
best for society. This is an argument which deserves 
the most respectful consideration; tor we cannot afford to 
icnore the question of practical results. But is there not 
reason to believe that the best results would after all be 
attained through some system more nearly in accordance 
with abstract justice ¥ This is a quesuon which shall be 
considered more in detail hereafter. 

Whatever we may think of the general principles of land 
tenure, we of America have pretty generally agreed to b. 
lieve that the practical operation of the unequal division of 
land in Europe is extremely bad. We are shocked to think 
‘hat one-half of England is owned by one hundred and fifty 
families, and that out of the twenty millions of people who 
inhabit the country there are only about thirty thousand 
landholders, We know that the tribute which these land 
holders levy upon the masses is crushingly heavy, that the 
condition of the latter is one of abject and hopeless poverty, 
and that nearly one in twenty of the population actually b 
long to the pauper class. We take an honest pride 
and a generous fatistaction ino welcouange the vie 
tims of land monopoly there and elsewhere in 
Europe to. tree homesteads upon our public domain, 
But do we ever reflect that we are pursuing upon 2 gigantic 
scale a sysiemm which will either prevent ihe settlement of 
the country, us in the South, andcond mnsparse populations 
to drag out weary centuricsof semi-civilization, or else build 
up asociety very much like that which exists in Europe to 
dav? It is true, we shalt have many large Communi. ies of 
well-to-do turmers, for which our Lomestead setilements are 
now laving the foundation; bul tracts much larger in exten 
than those so oceupied have already been turned over to 
monopoly; while for our city and town population, destined to 
comprise more than fity per cent, of thew hole, we hl ve made 
no provis.on Whateverto protect them against the exuctions of 
landlordism. Would itnotbe asad and bumiliating discovery 
if we should find that the vaunt d udVan tage sWwiichwe are 
now able to offer to the poor and oppressed « f other lands 
ure after all such as are only incident to a Comparatively un 
peopled country—a condition which is and in its very nature 
should be temporary——and that our republican government 
is deliberately Jaying tor posterity a foundaiion precisely 
sim lir to that Which mil ary ¢loefs and feudal barons liic 
for the communities of European nations? If when we Lave 
a population #s dense as that of Europe our sysiem will vive 
us the same inequalities and oppressions, What occasion Lave 


gE. T. Perers 


Waeurseton. D. C., March 12, 1871. 
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Republican party. This influence looks confidently to the 
same success in the future, as in the past. It intends, for 
its own purpose, to uphold the party it is mostly affiliated 
with, to pay off the national debt in gold, to preserve the 
nightmare over the people of 2,000 national banks, all 
animated by a single purpose working in a single way. 
The rights of the States are menaced, and “ centralization” 
is the end in view, that the few great land subsidized rail- 
roads, the creation of the Republicans, may hereafter send 
their vassals to Washington to be the rulers, in their inter- 
est,o the country. 

But this programme will be much interfered with by 
the dissensions and exposures breaking out among the 
Republicans, which have now become so public. The 
scandal of Whitely of Georgia, drawing pay as a Senator, 
and also as a Representative from the Federal Government, 
and at the same time receiving a salary as Solicitor General 
of the State of Georgia, and all the minor shame of the 
radicals are small compared to that cap-sheaf placed on 
them by the very head of their party, and denounced by 
their own press everywhere. The Chicago Republican calls 
the substitution of Cameron for Sumner, that ef villainy 
for virtue—ignorance for intelligence; and suggests as a 
fitting accompaniment, the exaltation as Chairman of the 
Committee on Judiciary of Revels for Trumbull! In facet, 
in this Sumner act, Grant’s administration, remarkable only 
for bayonet rule at elections, interference with the reserved 
rights of States, robberies by land-grabbers of public 
domain (witness those of only the last Congress: 


Oregon Pacific R. R, - - . - $4,760,000 
Northern Pacific (ad titional), — - - - 11,000,000 
Texas Pacific, - - : - - - 18,000,000 

Total, - - - - - $83,760,000) 


maintenance of taxation, and refusal to pass laws for the 
restoration of commerce, has committed its crowning 
blunder and alienated its best’ friends, and first, most 
unflinching supporters in New England. New Hampshire 
has voted the Republican ticket every year since and in- 
cluding 1855. One of its Senators in Congress—Senator 
James W, Patterson—was at home engaged in the past 
election. He was a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, of which Sumner was Chairman, and the news 
of the proscription of Sumner by General Gzant must 
have had its effect on Senator Patterson and his co-workers, 
The loss of this State, hitherto so “truly loil,” may have 
an effect now on Grant, particularly as the majority of two- 
thirds in Congress hitherto held by his party, is at last 
broken, notwithstanding the abortive radical attempt of 
Garfield to perpetuate control, by giving to a simple 
majority the same power as a two-thirds vote to perfect 
legislation. Meantime, another State election, that of 
Connecticut, will soon take place. Its Senators, Ferry, a 
former brigadier general of volunteers, of no brilliant 
record, and ex-Governor Buckingham, are not believed 
to cordially support the San Domingo policy of the admin. 
istration; and should this State, too, secede from the 
party there will be a perfect panic in the ranks of those 
preparing the way for the President's re-election, which 
will still more split up the party, already demoralized by 
contention and jealousy, and may end in one wing of it 
bolting to the Democrats or joining “the Workingmen’s 
party,” as foreshadowed by General Butler ? 

This brings us to the consideration of the Democratic 
side. We have gone hastily over the Republican aspect ; 
altogether too hastily to do justice to its errors or merits. 
As has been seen, its great failing is want of party disci- 
pline; its great crime, its adoration of wealthy monopolies. 
From both of these we can acquit the Democrats. The 
party discipline of Tammany” is now very stringent, and 
Democrats in office have been more famed for private cor- 
ruptious and “ rings,” than for open political dabbling in 
the organization, or protection of vast corporations, But 
if we are to judge of the future by the past, the destinies 
of the nation will hardly be much better under Demo- 
ssatic auspices—a party whose name is synonymous 
with all the evils of the past fifteen or twenty years—which 
repealed the Missouri compromise—which attempted to 
force slavery upon an unwilling people—which, coming 
into power with a treasury filled to overflowing, in four 
years had not enough to pay the crew of a man-of-war 
—~which, by the premeditated, concerted plan of a portion 
of themselves, brought on this country all the horrors and 
all the bloodshed of a four-years’ civil war—which later on 
has been actively participant in all those shameless frauds 
connected with the “ Erie” railroad, covering the name of 
American with inf.my abroad, making the New York judi- 
ciary a by-word and reproach and passing in the New 
York legislature, bills aptly designated “to legalize the 
issue of counterfeit money” —which only in its last election, 
here in this city of New York, openly affiliated with Jas, 
Fisk, Jr., for the sake of the votes of his railroad em- 
ployes!!! And which, beside all this, to-day, among many 
pretensions to public support, stands the exponent of na- 


has long been avowed publicly by the leaders of the party. | enue being attacked by the exemption of tariff duties, the 
It has been openly predicted as the result of their acces-| way would be opened toa deficit—an increase or repudi- 
sion to power. Their party speeches abound with the | ation of the debt—and the impoverishing of the country 
vindication of sucha policy. Here are extracts from Dem- | through the proceeds of foreign labor. The yearly inter- _ mec 
ocratic utterances on the floor of Congress : est on the debt, under “Andy Jolnson,” beginning at y bat 

“Who is not robbed by the tax-gatherer? Who is a $64,419,628 increased to $124,255,350. and is said, under fe 80 
freeman, except the bondholder, exempted from taxation ? Grant, to have been decreased to $113,194,949, which sum JR CO 
If the bondholders had to visit their victims, the tax-pay- | h¢ now further attempts to reduce by new loans at less in- 
ers, in person, and exact the payment of their gold inter- terest. These very figures show the magnitude and im- Be. 
est, how long would the people submit to such a thing ?” portance of the questions which the Democrats will agitate FR ® ' 

“This state of things must end. Labor which produces | t© the uttermost when in power, if for policy's sake they Ff 
every dollar of wealth, pays every dollar of interest on the retrain for the preeent. And inthe mismanagemnt of FJ bel 
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bonds, pays every cent of Government expense, cannot Boutwell and the enormous thefts of his poker-playing _ 
stand such pressure, and must and will free itself from subordinates, they have a wide door left open tothem, FR &" 
tyranny and oppression. It has been truly said, that ‘no through which, on this subject, to assail the Republicans FR. of 
large national war debt was ever paid or discharged, | herea'ter. the 
except by repudiation,’ For one, so far as the debt rep-| ‘We have only two more matters concerning this party Us 
resented by the bonds of the United States—I mean the | to name, and then we shall leave our readers to draw their [PY 
bonds represented by the terms ‘five-twenties,’ ‘seven-| own comparisons and conclusions, The first isthe amaz- ge th 
thirties’ etc.—I am in favor of repudiation.” ing ignorance it has already exhibited in the few days’ ses- Ba 

Again and again have Democrats adduced instances of sion of the present Congress on the subject of taxation, § tn 
repudiation, All history, from the time of Lacedemon to Professing to be for Free Trade, it has not discriminated FRB *° 
Henry VIII, of England, has been quoted. The repudia- between a tariff duty for revenue and one for protectin; § ps 
tion of the public debt by Charles II, has been extolled, | and when an abolition of $17,000,000 of duties—leviea FR &° 
while his subsequent compremise, for one dollar in five, | almost entirely for protection—was adopted, a Demo- BR 7” 
has been bitterly blamed as the origin of the public debt |cratic member proposed also the repeal of duty on vag 
of Great Britain. The five national repudiations of | tea and coffee (oholly revenue, as neither are produced in the - 
France, the renydiation of the United States’ revolution. United States), and almost every Democrat, we think every wl 
ary money, which Congress had repeatedly declared | one, voted aye/ Thus under the sham fu-ion of the Pro- ™ 
should be redeemed dollar for dollar, and had passed legal- | tectionists and Democrats, this measure was carried with i. 
tender acts, penal laws, etc., to sustain, which it final'y | the result of making a farce of the whole subject. The " 
resolved to repudiate by “funding” at the rate of one | other matter relates to the well-known “ Zamminy” con- ~ 
dollar to one hundred, but did not, so that it depreciated | trol, Its reputed bargain, in the late election of Oakey las 
to the rate of a thousand to one and was then actually re- | Hall over Ledwith, with the Catholic Church, by which f 7” 
pudiated in toto—all these facts have been raked up to do Tammany or rather the Tammany “ring” made a pledge : = 


duty to support a presumed cardinal principal of the conditioned upon the support, moral or material, of the 
Democrats. The continental money was estimated by | priests, to legislate in Albany for their sectarian interests in 
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Alexander Hamilton, at $357,476,541. “Now,” say the | such a manner as to permit the Catholic Church here to th 
Democrats, “it cannot be denied that the public faith was | p'ay the role of property holder, which, contrary to the ff e 
as sacredly and solemnly pledged to the payment of the | principle of this Government, and in other nations already : at 
continental money as itis to the payment of our present proved to be so tolerably burdensome, is not relished by a ; ch 
public debt.” large body of thoughtful Democrats. ; vip 

And we may observe that from * Erie” experience, the The Irish Catholic vote of the lower classes of New : - 
payment of the public debt by the Democrats is just York has always been an integral part and parcel of Tam. ae 
about as likely-to be “sacredly and- solemnly” observed, |Mmany property—and, however inferior ethically to wo. di 
as fur as they are concerned. We will make a few quo-| man’s suffrage may be the elective franchises lodged in “ 
tations from speeches delivered in Congress on this sub-| the hands of stupid, drunken, ignorant efligies of men ” 
ject, to show the reasoning of the Democrats, controlled by the keeper of a corner rum hole, who calls es 

“A Wall street capitalist purchased a Government bond | himself a “membér” of, and certainly is a worker for, iS 
calling for $1,000; for this he gave to the Government, Tammany—in the aggregate they swell to an election re “ 
forty per cent. or $610. He received interest, say for sey- | turn, for which the party is ready to make almost any con- " 
en years, regularly at six per cent. per annum on $1,000 | cession of principle or means!—another instance of the st 
payable every six months. Compound interest on $1,000 consistency of those opposed to woman’s rights. But, not h. 


at six per cent, will, in seven years, amount to $512 56inj|only have these concessions been wrong in themselves, g 
gold. He has been exempted from local and municipal|they have, while conciliating one class, deeply offended 








taxes, which saves him two anda half per cemt perannum,|another. The membe's of other Church denominations i : 
or in seven years $175. These items amount to $687 56 | throughout the country are indignant—the government of 6 
in gold. Is there anything wrong or unjust in repudiating | New York city, under Democratic rule, is pointed out in’ |) ti 
such adebt? The people have paid the bonds and are enti- | horror—though the real truth is that the cohesive attrac- | t! 
tled to have them cancelled, just as much as a person is|tion of public plunder discovered there has been pretty | ‘ 
entitled to have his promissory note canceled when he} much all that has held the party together since the last PP “ 
pays it up in full with interest. It is gross injustice to | Presidential election, and it is openly asserted that Demo- [> i 
grind the laborer, the merchant, the mechanic, the widow | cratic leaders and editors in other States than ours have FR « 
and crippled soldier to the earth, to pay these bonds aj} had long spoons reaching to the public pap in the New ti 
second time for the sole purpose of keeping up a bloated | York City Hall, or even to the luncheon provided by Tam. d 
and insolent bondholding and banking aristocracy.” many’s friends, James Fisk, Jr., and his Erie railroad !! b 

“Gentlemen may and do talk about the faith of the However that may be, there have been strong symptoms, f 
Government being pledged to the payment of the bonds only lately suppressed by the silly squabbles of the Repub- ' 
and the sacredness of, that plighted faith. The receipts licans, of a bolt in the Democrats and a quai repudiation ; ¢ 
and vouchers given by our army officers to loyal men for of Tammany control. The disruption of the Republicans ff ‘ 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of property, taken has had, and may continue to have, the effect of uniting FF i 


or used by the army during the war, are certainly as sacred the other party “0 secure the political victory which ff 
as bonds signed by the Treasurer. This plighted faith of | S°¢™S 2OW almost in their grasp. Yet, on the other hand, § 
the Government is totally disregarded by the party in the seeds of discord may so quickly ripcn on each side as , 
power. I am in favor of repudiation as a set off to the re- to place . the balance of power in the hands of a third 
pudiation of $4,000,000,000 of the claims filed by loyal party which to-day holds the position of a weak neutral 
men against this Government for losses and damages sus- between two powerful but equal contending armies, help- 


‘ 
tained by war, and property furnished for and used and tak- less by itself, but able to turn the scale of victory to ] 
en by our Government for war purposes. But gentlemen are | Whichever side it espouses, or to muke up a force of de- 
loud-spoken against repudiation when it touches the bond | S¢rters from both sufficient to overawe either, Butler sees Be, 
holder or national banker. Have not some gentlemen, | “is and is already a careful observer of the z= 
members of this Congress, voted in a former Congress for WORKINGMEN 8 PARTY. ; 
the so-called legal-tender act which authorized and legal-| Nor is there sny doubt but that several of the old and § t 
ized the repudiation of private debts and contracts? The | wise pillars of the Democracy, who jcined the Radicals in 1 
courts are full of cases where persons who had loaned | 1860-61, and seem about to leave them, are also looking to 


gold on a contract to receive gold in payment, were forced | this scarcely-heard-of organization as a possible nucleus 

to take greenbacks at forty cents on the doilar, How) around which to rally the discontented, and either lay : 
much more honorable or less dishonorable would it be to | down conditions for joining one or the other of the pres 
refuse to pay the interest and principal of these bonds, es- | ent prominent parties, or make upa new one with a decent 
pecially when the bondholders have been fully paid and] platform. To two wise propositions the working nen are 
overpaid? * * Sixty per cent, of the cost of their bonds | already committed—the support of women’s suffrage and 
represent ‘‘ shave,” and forty per cent, “ money.” opposition to landed monopolies. The unexpected strength 
The so-called Democracy are also understood to be | which they have, in several instances, lately allowed to be 
a unit in favor of Free Trade, which, opponents say, in- | seen has on!y been productive of general regret that they 








tional repudiation. Is this denied? How can it be? It 


volves low wages for American workmen, and, the rev- |should not have had commensurate wisdom to direct that 
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strength. It is simply vis inertia, wi'hout any directing 
skill. A specimen of its leadership is shown in a half- 
demented, poetic fellow, whose greatest anibition is to con- 
nect himself, in any humble capacity, with a prominent 
banking house, and who, with a mental character and 
social position which it would be insulting to a cypher to 
compare them to, delights in wandering around the coun- 
try, with a flower in his button-hole, proclaiming his con- 
nection with the “labor party,” and speaking of himself as 
a second Warwick, promising the “Presidency of the 
United States” to whoever takes his fancy for the time 
being! Supreme ridicul: alone can attach to any body of 
men who permit such Shanghai-chicken championship, 
and only profound pity can be felt at the misdirected efforts 
of the various associations of workingmen, as evidenced in 
the present in the Pennsylvania coal region. 
Under skilled, sagacious, statesmanlike management, the 
votes of these men would go far to rectifying any evils 
they complain of, and would make them a power against 
monopoly, extortion and corruption, and @ preservation to 
the Republic, instead of which they are remotely repre- 
sented by such visionary simpletons as we have described, 
and immediate'y controlled by reckless, ignorant dema- 
gogues, who would be jealously impatient of the intrusion 
amongst them of the wise counsels of a skillful and success- 
ful statesman or man of affairs, Hence, al their plans are 
failures, in execution and the sheerest folly in conception, 
while behind these lies dormant the brute strength of 
compact numbers sufficient to give success to any sensible, 
appropriate, well-cigested scheme of political operations. 
The present struggle in Pennsylvania between the coal 

miners and railroads, an account of which we gave in our 
last issue, may be regarded as one phase of “ working- 
men’s” power and stupidity. Abstractly having much to 
complain of, they have adopted the most injudicious pos- 
sible means of obtaining redress. There are no American- 
born citizens among their leaders who, not understanding 
the true position, are enticing the mine laborers into ways 
that will end in their ruin, and only benefit English pro- 
ducers. It has been estimated that not less than 2,000 
children of miners in one coal region have been hopelessly 
ruined in their habits by the present “ strike,” not count- 
ing the families whose fathers have gone into idleness and 
intemperance. The prices of coal have been raised so high 
as to give floating capital the opportunity already to intro- 
duce foreign coal to profit, and, besides the loss of time 
and money never to be regained, a fluctuating market has 
been created, very detrimental to the interests of the min- 
ers. The price of iron has been raised with the price of 
coal, and yet their brother workmen in the furnaces are 
kept unemployed. Nevertheless, these men have almost 
had the influence to organize for their support a similar 
strike among the workmen in the bituminous coal-fields who 
had made no complaint. Naturally, the result of this is a 
general feeling throughout the country favorable to the 
abolition of the duty on coal. Suppose this to take p'ace, 
the wages of the miners will be largely reduced, and their 
“strikes” laughed at. England tells the hopeless condi- 
tion of labor under such circumstances, 
these bituminous coal miners when the dictation of the 
workingmen’s associations have led to acts that will eventu- 
ate in the introduction in the United States of any required 
amount of coal free of duty, and which can be delivered 
“free on board” in England for one dollar and a half per 
ton. Now, Contrast such a future state of things with the 
simple expense, exclusive of mining cost, of bringing our 
bituminous coal to the Atlantic seaboard, and marvel at the 
folly of these men, who waste the sinews of what might 
be a strong potitical influence adverse to monopolies, and 
compelling legislation fot the benefit of labor, in such 
egregious, pig-headed blundering. 
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Freight charge, West Virginia gas coal to Baltimore $4 00 per 2,000 Ibs. 
George's Creek coal to Georgetown —_—- 

Broad Top coal to Philadelphia 

(with adrawback of $1 pertonif shipped thence) 380 “% ‘* 
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Freight charge, Irwin gas coal to Philadelphia | a oe - 
Osceola coal to West Philadelphia - oa = «6S 
“ Cumberland coal to Baltimore - - se *- © 


Here is a natural tariff operating against our coal to 
which the Government protective tariff is compensating. 
Practically, the efforts of the miners are against the last ! 
So much for the wisdom of their leaders, Yet, let these 
workingmen’s associations, lying loosely around, scarcely 
understanding themselves or their capabilities or wants, 
united only in their expression for universal suffrage and 
their opposition to the monopolies and oppressions of capi- 
tal, once come beneath the forming hand of an intelligent, 
active and aggressive man like General Butler, and either 
by uniting with the party which will best represent its re- 
quirements, or by making a voting power by the addition 
of the disaffected from both sides, they will sweep the 
land like a besom. Between the Republicans and Demo 
crats ‘lone, as matters now stand, the success of the last 
will depend much on their common sense and their adop- 
tion of a platform free from those heresies which formerly 
swamped them. As Captain Fluellen said about the leek, 


“There is occasions and causes, why and wherefore, in all 
things.” A. 


Heaven help | 

















STREET PAVEMENTS—LAVA OR A 


me eS mere 


BEIDLER’s ‘“‘SECTIONAL PIN” 


SPHALTE. 


WOOD PAVEMENT. 

The recent disturbances in Brooklyn, caused by the very 
proper refusal of property-owners to pay the assessments 
for laying down in front of their houses and lots the miser- 
able stuff known as concrete, liva or asphalte—a fine speci- 
men of which patent abomination was presented some 
months ago to the residents along Fifth avenue in this city, 
and, after depreciating property, sickening the neighbor- 
hood and ruining carpets and curtains, dug up and carted 
away—have awakened interest afresh on the subject of 
metropolitan paving. The citizens of Brooklyn are actually 
suffering in health and pocket from these nasty poultice 
pavements, frauds in themselves, brought forward in some 
instances by notorious swindlers (we have one particularly 
in view whose record is about as bad as it can be, and who 


‘is now operating with a worthless “ patent” lava or as- 


phalte pavement company, to the patent on which neither he 
nor the company are any more entitled than the man in 
the moon) and carried out by corporation “ rings’’ because 
these pavements have been experimentally proved to offer 


more convenient opportunities for “jobs” with 
less risk of detection than any other, and in the 
pure, incorruptible, money-hating atmosphere which 


surrounds city fathers, both in Brooklyn and in the 
concrete-circled New York City Hall, that is of 
course a consideration not to he lost sight of. Notwith- 
standing all this the excellency of wooden pavement, wher- 
ever tested, has become so apparent, that both “rings,” 
patentees, and contractors in lava or concrete, will be forced 
to give way to public opinion. Wood, placed with the fibre 
vertically, has shown itself superior in practice to any pave- 
ment we yet know of. It best fulfills the conditions of en- 
hancing the value of animal power in draught, mainta‘ning, 
in all seasons and conditions of the weather the same com- 
pact and even surface, lessening the wear and tear of vehi- 
cles—and durability. It is ac'ually the case that wood, fibre 
vertical, will wear, as a pavement, four times better than 
granite. The reason is, that the last substance, 


resisting 
nercussion and pressure, is abraded, while the first, being 
elastic, receives no injury. Moreover,a wooden pavement, 
gradually becoming more compact in fibre, wears better the 
longer it has been laid. As to its superiority to the old- 
fashioned cobble-stone pavements of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, which are so painful to the nerves of 
every one whose misfortune it is to ride over these 
nuisances, there can be no two opinions. One might 
as well be bounced over a corduroy road of the 
Army of the Potomac as to drive over some of the 
Philadelphia cobble-stone streets. 

Several patents have been procured for wooden paving, 
and American ingenuity has,in the Nicolson and other 
varieties, invented p:rforated pavements, keyed pavements, 
pavements in sections, wooden blocks, surrounded with tar, 
gravel, andsoon. The latest improvement seems likely to 
be a formidable competitor to all the others. It does away 
with the necessity of us'ng pitch or other substances to pre- 
vent rot, and its method of consiruction prevents sinking. Itis 
known as ‘‘ BerpLer’s ‘SecrionaL Prn’ Woop PavEMENT” 
and consists of wooden blocks bound together by heavy oak 
dowel pins. The blocks are six inches deep by three wide, 
placed vertically against a board an inch thick and three 
wide, running through th: section and separating the blocks. 
Each block is placed one inch apart, thus providing foothold 
and such drainage as to prevent rotting. The cost of this 
method is saidto be from ten to fifteen thousand dollars per 
mile Jess than that of any other woolen pavement, which, 
other things being only equal, would be in itself conclusive 
evidence of superiority. Certainly, a pavement uniting “ firm- 
ness, solidity, durability and cheapness,” and of which a 
section can be taken up or laid down by two men in ten 
minutes, is very well worth the most careful examination 
and trial, particularly if it rids us forever from the sticky 
slime, dust, duck puddles and villainies 
crete men. 


of the lava or con- 
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STUPIDITY OR VACUITY, WHICH? 

The New York Trijune had the effrontery in an article 
on Monday last to vaunt itself as an advocate of equal 
rights, and to talk as though it had ever been an advocate of 
impartial justiee to all the citizens of our Union. It under- 
takes to lecture the New York World and Evening Post as 
being opponents to its assumed advocacy of impartial justice, 
quoting the Constitution as guarantecing to citizens the 
right to vote State laws to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
shall not undertake any defence of the World or Kvening 
Poat, the latter being quite able to defend itself, and the 
former being a veritable surgeon when operating on the 
fallacies that impregnate the articles of the 7'riiune. 

What we desire to call attention to is this: 

Ist. When the 7'ridune prates 
don’t mean all citizens, 

2d. When the Zridune quotes constitutional law as 
guaranteeing citizens the right to vote, it does not intend 
you to suppose that it (the 77i}une) really supports any such 
an idea, it only desires to apply such a right to those who 
may suit the convenience of its party. 

For are not women citizens? We cannot allow the T'rib- 
une to assert itself as acbampion of either law or justice. 
We cannot allow it to impertinently and shamefully put 


of the rights of citizens it 


en 








itself forward as advancing the equal rights of citizens, or 
their protection, in the exercise of such rights. It haa 
neither sense of right or justice, and it is downright 
effrontery for it to assume any connection with them. 

Can it be thatthe 7rijunereally considers itself consistent } 
No, we cannot allow it even this loophole. Stupid, bigoted 
and prejudiced it certainly is, but, having no principles to 
guide it, it flounders hither and thither, no one knowing 
what it may say to-morrow in contradiction to its statements, 
or position, or any question to day. 

To-day it asserts the constitutional right of citizens to vote, 
to-morrow it will qualify that statement by a qualification 
as to sex, and so on to the end of the chapter. We are 
really surprised, when we come to think of the ease with 
which the 7ribune can bolt its own inconsistencies, and the 
ease with which it seems to digest them, and think nothing 
of it. This is a happy faculty, no doubt, and saves a great 
many of what would be superfluous expletives in the 7ridune 
building. We attribute this faculty to a peculiar state of the 
editorial mind, during which, principles in embyro are float- 
ing about in chaotic torm to be afterward formed to fit the 
occasion, and subsequently modified to creep through knot- 
holes. The nearest approach to an illustration of this state of 
mind, of which we know, can be seen in the engravings by 
Doré in Don Quixote. 

In conclusion, we protest against any journal using the 
words “equal rights” and “ citizens” in any conneciion in 
which they are not prepared to support thcse terms in the 
full meaning. We insist that, in any case, where women 
are excluded, they say explicitly male citizens. If this de 
bars them from quoting the constitution, that is conclusive 
proof that their qualification is at variance with it. 

Now, gentlemen of the press, take your choice, the term 
equal rights means equal rights to all. The term citizen 
does not mean male citizen only, so please to say, in future, 
what you really do mean, so as not to place yourself in the 
position of Congress, which bas guarantied the right to all 
citizens to vote; forbidden any State to curtail the right so 
guaranteed, prescribed penaltics upon all officers of elections 
who shall refuse or neglect to receive such votes, and de- 
creed that any obstructions that deter citizens from voting, 
whether such obstruction exist in the form of law or pric- 
tice, be removed, and then would fain plead that women are 
not included in such rights. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





HAMMONTON, N. J., March 10, 1871. 
Mrs. E. C. STANTON: 

My Dear Madam—My wife wrote you a note the other 
day, promising to report the progress made by herself and 
other women of this town, in tueirattempt to secure the 
ballot. The natural result, of course, of their course, has 
been what the wise old women of my scx have :lways 
predicted, that she has become s9 interested in the matte r, 
and finds so much occupation in organizi: g the Woman's 
Club, that she has not time leit for her regulir duties, in 
attending to my comfort; and has, consequently, becn forced 
to delegate this report of progress tome. Under thse cir- 
cumstances what better can I do than assert my menly 
prerogative of implicitly obeying all my wite’s eommancs. 

Fiiieen women went to the polls; they were all but 
three married women, one of them the wife of one of the 
judges of election, two of them were motheis of two of the 
unmarried women, and they were all of them enti usiastic 
in the cause. Oue of the most noticcable effects of the 
movement was to see its influence upon these women thi m 
selves. Mothers and grandmothers as they sre, yet lile, 
social questions, political rights and duties acquired a new 
interest and a new significance to them. They began to 
realize what dignity there is in being human biings. After 
an argument with the judges of elec tion, they (the judges) sad 
that they had consulted together, and agreed that under the 
laws of New Jersey, they felt they must reluse to receive 
the votes. But they would take them, keep them apart, 

register the women and report their ballots. At the same 
time the judg: s, or the majority of them, allowed that in 
their opinion the women had the right to vote, The judges 
then signed an acknowledgeme nt of their refusal to receive 
the votes of the women. It is clear now that the thing to 
be done is to carry up the case to the Supreme Court, The 
only question is the money one. I do not want the women, 
here, nor do they themselves wish, to undertake anything 
which they cannot carry through to theend. Whether we 
could afford, unassisted, to bear the expense of going 
through the courts of this State, 1 am much inclined to 
question. None of us are rich, though we are willing to do 
all we can. I have not the data for ae What would 
be the cost of the necessary legal expenses. You most prob- 
ably could arrive at that beiter than we could here, and at 
the same time your larger experience could suggest better 
than ours how best to set to work to gain the money neces 
sary to carry the case through. Meanwhile, the Woman's 
Club, who have inaugurated this movement, will continue 
their work, and | have no question that at our next election 
at least fifty women here will present themselves at the 
polls. Such a course as this, pursued generally over the 


I am yours, very respectfully, 
ONE OF THE LORDs Or CREATION, 


Dear Sin—You must find some lawyers in every town 
who will work for nothing and beg money to pay the costs 
Let the women now give up all other socicues, organizations 
and associations and work for their own enfranchisements. 
Let their religion, philanthropy, charity, art, scicnce, liter 
aiure centre bere. Let balls, parties, picnics be suspended. 
Let the churches go without carpets, lainps or decorations; 
pastors without donations: the he: athe nh Without tracts; men 
without buttons and children without bibs, until we can 
raise money enough to force the rec ognition of our bh humanity 
on the nation, and decide our citizenship in the courts. We 
have worked 6 ,000 years to lift men up into gods. spl - 
us lift ourselves up, and, like them, learn good and ey uj 
what is better, the difference between them, 





Yours truly, E. ¢. STaNron, 


country, would force the decision fiom the Supreme Court., 
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RISE AND ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE 
WOMAN MOVEMENT. 





A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE WOMANS SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 10, 
BY DR. FULLBR-WALKER. 


{Reported expressly for Woodhull & Claflins’ Weekly.) 





Indications are not wanting on every hand to show tbat 
marked progress has been made in the drift of public senti- 
ment concerning woman and her pince in the world. The 
persistent agitation of the questions comprehended under 
the gencral term of “ woman's rights” has provoked much 
thought and roused opposition. Nothing could be more en 
coureging. The decay of nations is detected in the gradual 
diminuiion of thought. We must bave our ideals; for the 
mind offa whole people, as of an individual, grows by the 
Vigorous assimilaton of food which is external to the 
mind. This nation was found: d by idealists who left ITol- 
land two hundred and filty one years ago, whither they had 
been driven by the Stuarts. Their ideal was freedom, and 
jhe constitution promulgated on bourd the Mayflower as. 
serted that “all governments entitled to live have laws alike 
justto all.” “ This was a planting,’ said Mrs. Sigourney, 
“ whose bloom should be the envy of nations.” And we ot 
the present day have lived to see this ideal carry us trium- 
phantly through the most gigantic’ civil war reeorded in 
history. Hus not the litile plant first called to life off the 
bieak shores of Cape Cod put forth a wonderful blossom, 
when we see, in the House of Representaiives, at Washing- 
ton, to-day, the State of South Carolina represented by three 
bla k men, and one white man? All this has not been ae- 
complished for men without much effort, individual and 
na ional seerifice. If it took more than two hundred years 
to muke citizens out of colored American men, should we bi 
discouraged or grow 
because the 


impatient at this early day 
naiion is not yet quite ready t 


give heed to our ideal and yplace women = on 
# social and = poiitical equality with men? Not 
ut all. We know that some mysterious power 


has loosened and set in motion the great interior fields of 
icy bigotry and ignorance, which, like the glaciers of Green- 
land, cover the whole surface of the country, killing all the 
flowers, trees, grasses, and destroying the vegetable king Jom 
of beauty and life, and that they are irre-istibly moving to. 
ward the open sea of truth, where they plunge in, to melt 
and disappear forever! One of these icebergs has found 
its way to the Senate Chamber in the shape of a petition 
from some thousands of wealthy and comfortable ladies cf 
society, who protest against having suffrage thrust upon 
them. Such petitions as these reminu us of the pro slavery 
petitions and speeches which reared their beads inthe same 
chamber in ante-bellum days. lt only needs a vigorous oppo- 
sition to any id:al fUunded in justice and common sense to 
give it lite and ultimate triumpn. Defeat is the logical end 
of bigotry buiting against eternal truths. The anti-Womoun 
Suffrage Association will exist just long enough to attend its 
own funeral. 
OUR SOURCE AND OUR TAP. 

Everybody knows that it is a rule of political economy 
as well as of hydraulics that we must have a source higher 
than our tap. The same rule is true of all moral and social 
reforms. Heretofore men have placed women so low down 
in the scale, that little could be asked or expected of them, 
It the tap has only yielded small beer where strong wine 


was looked for, or ii it has proved to be absoluiely dry, the: 


fault has been with those who controled the source. We 
hope to open a new and pure spring, bigh up on the side of 
Mount Harmony, which shall give forth swect waters, full 
of life and vigor, even to the regeneration of the race. 
This is our aim, our ideal, and under this banner we propose 
to conquer. In glancing at the question ot the elevation ot! 
women, we shall only be able to touch upon some of its more 
important phases, since it is as vast and varied in its interests 
as the balf of the human race it so deeply concerns. And 
tirst let us for a moment look at the present actual condition 
of women in this country. 
ACTUAL CONDITION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

What is the prospect opening up before tens of thousands 
of our sisters’ What is the condition our mothers and 
wives may be redaced to any moment if a reverse of fortune 
should oceur, or death should take away their support? 
Every woman in this land stands upon the brink of a preci- 
pice, and whether ehe goes over or not depends upon a flue. 
tuation ot the stock market, upon the life of some male 
friend, upon a thousand and one circumstances, »gainst 
which there is no absolute safeguard. Fortune is fickle, lite 
is uncertain, and 80 long as a Woman hes no resources within 
herseli, but is dependent upon a father, husband, brother, or 
lover, just so long she stands upon thin ice which may give 
way at the most unexpected moment. A very large numb r 
of our women are thus dependent, and they will continue to 
be until some rude shock biings them to their senses, 

FALSE AND DESTRUCTIVE IDEAS. 

What is worse, most of the girls of the day who now enjoy 
comlortabie homes, are being brought up with the false 
notion that it is degrading to work, that the accomplish 
ments and graces are all suffl-icnt to take one through this 
life—the great end and aim of which is marriage. ‘This de- 
structive teaching and practice sheds its baneful effects over 
«ll ranks and conditions of society, producing the most de- 
plorab'e results. ‘The girl who has to support herself consid. 


, ers her condition most miserable, and she longs for the oppor 


tunity to become a parlor boarder at some fashionable sciool, 
io display fine dresses upon the promenade, to drive her 
pony-carriage in the park, to shine in society and be admired 
by the gentlemn. It is natural that she should desire to 
rise above and cutof her life of drudgery and neglect, for 
human nature is the same in all breasts and loves the admira- 
tion of its fellow-men, and the comtoris which wealth 
brings. Our complaint is, bat so many of thef irtunate and 
wealiny le@d utterly uselkss lives, while tho:e who are 
forced to earn their own bread have no higher aim than the 





attainment of the same condition; there are noble excep- 
tions to this rule, and very many women have risen above 
the low level custom and trad.tions of men have assigned 
to them, and have proved to the world that in all walks of 
knowledge, in all the trades and professions, in all the great 
interests which concern the welfare of the human race, they 
are fully equal to men. 
A DEMORALIZING IDEA. 

But the demoralizing idea is abroad that woman is an 
infer‘or creature, that sue was created for a special purpose, 
that her sphere is limited, that she should be utterly and 
entirely dependent upon man, that to do anything useful 
uns: xes her and robs her of those sentimental graces, those 
angelic Charms, which are so essential to the comfert and 
happiness of men. 

Tennyson has given expression to the same idea in his 
“ Locklesly Hall,” where he sings: 

He will hold thee, when his passioa shall have spent its right force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 

What is this ? his eyes are heavy: think not they are glazed with wine; 
Go to him; itis thy duty: kiss him; take his hand in thine; 

lt may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought; 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, right him with thy lighter thought. 

This doctrine has come down to us fromthe Aryan and 
semitic accounts of the creation of the human race, through 
writers and poets of al ages, to Dr. Bushnell and Gail Ham- 
ton in the last number of the J/ndependent. The Greek 
poets taught that Jupiter created woman ina fit of spite 
igiinst Prometheus; Genesis teaches that through her “ all 
our woe” came into the world, and that unhappy husband, 
Milton, has sung in his * Paradise Lost :’ 

*O. why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men. as angels, without feminine, 
Or find ont some other way to generate 
Mankind 

DO WE MAKE PROGRESS? 

With these ideas so long in the world, and coming from 
such sourees, perhaps it is not strange that men like St. Paul 
and miny clergymen of to-day, should conspire to keep 
women in a subordinste position. If we measure the height 
of human progress by its motives instead of i's instruments, 
we shall find that far too many men of the present day bave 
not moved an inch from the ground occupied by the Greek 
.oets, Who held women as creatures to minister to their 
pleasures and comtort. If, as Lord Macaulay bas said, as 
ihe world advances in Civilization poetry declines, it is be- 
cause we are leaving the sentimental and imaginative for the 
practical and real. We cease to envelop woman in a rose- 
colored .garment of right and look upon her as a mortal 
like ourselves, subject to the same wants, and Jiable to the 
same ills, and fit ior the same opportuniiies and privileges. 

A DARK PICTURE. 

Hlow has this false idex of woman degraded her and 
hedged herin ? How has it torced her into the buckground, 
filling our garrets and cellars with suffering, with bitter 
anvuish, with grief unutierable? Let woman keep silence 
in the churebes; shut her out of our coileges; deny her 
acdimission to schools ot art, as they do in Munich to-day ; 
thrust her outside of Christian associations, as they do in 
New York and Chie:go; cut down her wages to the star- 
vation point, as they do everywhere ; negiect her if she is 
poor and unfortunate; flatter ber and talk disgusting non- 
sense if she is handsome and in society; shut up all doors 
to useful occupations; laugh and sneer if she lectures or 
preaches, or pleads at the bar, or does business in Wall 
street; and to compicte the work of injustice, deny her a 
voice in the laws of the land under which she must live; 
tax her without representation, force her to live with a brute 
ofa husband, hound her if she sues for a divorce, deny 
her the power to put in force any moral reform! This is 
the way women hive been treated, and there is far too 
much of the same treatment now. 

A FEW RAYS OF LIGUT. 

But some progress has been made in the past ten years. 
In the matter of physiological knowlecge and physical cul 
ture, progress has been meade for women in so far as it has 
introduced high boots, warm flannels, thick soles, thick win- 
ter dress goods and cloakings, skating and other out-of-door 
exercises. These have promoted health and beauty. Col- 
leges huve been opened where both sexes are educated 
alike; new occupations and employments have been found. 
Some men, like Mr. Vassar, Mr. Peter Cooper and A. T. 
Stewart, bave taken piiy on the sex, and built them hotels 
and furnished instruction of various kinds. But, best of all, 
women have commenced to think for themselves, and have 
combined together for mutual benefit and protection, or for 
the purpose of doing good. They have tormed clubs and 
associations in this and other countries, and each day they 
are demanding even-handed justice and equal rights! A 
gradual change tor the bette, is taking place in public sen- 
timent on this great question, and soon we expect to see 
the whole drift of it tending in the right direction. 

MEN LARGELY RESPONSIBLE. 

We hold men largely responsibie for the present condition 
of American women, and if they do not at all times come up 
to the masculine standard they are notto blame. The time 
has gone by for pretty flatteries, sentimental poetries and 
aimliss nothings. It is time something were said suited to 
tre individuality, duty, and possibilities of women. The fact 
that Horace Greeley, through the column: of the 77ijune 
recommends unemployed poor women to commence farming 
in New Jersey or elsewhere, is significant, coming from one 
who stubbornly resists bestowing upon them political rights, 
since in so urging he tacitly admits that they are capable of 
performing and directing that labor which has engrossed the 


chiet attention of mankind since the days of the Garden of 


Eden. Wedo not hesitate to say to Mr. Greeley that if a 
women is capable of farming she is equally capable of 
comprehending a political question, and voting upon it. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 

What can we say of the young woman of the period? 
Contrast her situation with that of the young man of the day. 
As society is now organized, and under the prevailing 
publie opinion, the conaition of these two beings is as ditfer- 
ent as can be conceived. The young man may form his life 
plans and carry them out in any direction he chooses, 
Unce having decided, all the currents of his life sweep into 
that channel. The wife he chooses will have some iufluence 
over him, tut marriage will not interfere with his professional 
or business pursuits. A man who marries is like a coach 
which pauses for a short time to take in a passenger, and then 
proceeds on its journey. With the young woman the Case is 
sadly and vastly different. If she has been so fortunate as 
to receive a good domestic education from her mother; if she 





J 


has had male relatives to warn ber of the dangers of the world 
and to interest her in questions outside the gossip of the 
drawing-room, tbe chances are that she has no definite pur- 
poze in life, no trade, no profession, no occupation in case cf 
necessity. Possibly there is acambric needle between her 
and eternity; possibly there is a piano between her and pov- 
erty; possibly there is a clear head and stiong arm between 
ber and the loss of virtue, which will do anything to keep 
body and soul together until death separates them. Here and 
there a woman has been taught book-keeping. some can paint 
and draw, some can lecture and give readings, some 
can telegraph, and some can write for the press. But the 
majority of them have been brought up to be marricd—to 
regard that as the sum of all good; so they are like the ship 
wrecked sailor out at sea, floating wherever the tides and 
winds carry them. Whether they will ever be picked up 
they do not know. A shark ora whale may swallow them. 
They may be cast upon the desolate island of necessity, to 
work at starvation wages all their days. If they are picked 
up it is impossible to guess what craft will heave in sight 
and motion to them. Ship, brig, yacht, tishing-smack, man- 
of-war, dug-out, raft, Chinese junk, they cannot conjecture. 
She can form no notion of the port she is going to. This is 
really her condition, Isolation and uncertain y hem her in, 
proving fatal to all far-reaching plans. Now, the woman 
may be so fortunate as to marry well, and she may lead a 
happy life; or she may never marry atall and have to de 
pend upon herself. 
SUFFRAGE AND HAPPY HOMES. 

The suffrage movement, and the general effort to elevate 
the sex, does not contemplate breaking up happy homes, or 
abrogating the marriage relation; it only intends to place 
women on their feet, to educate them for the worst in life: 
to prepare them for the future. Anything is better than 
the pres: nt attitude of suspense and quictness which is now 
prevailing among women. A thous«nd possib’e paths run 
from their feet, but none are threaded, because they feel and 
hope that, sooner or later, some hand will beckon them tu 
follow. 

‘** And, even when she turned, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 


Was drowned in passing thro’ the ford, 
Or killed in falling from his horse.” 


WHY WOMEN MARRY DISSOLUTE MEN. 

In the dreary prospect of leading a single life, which, from 
the necessity of the case, slares so Many young women in 
the face, there is a perplexity and atrial of a very refined 
order. Too sensitive, or too true to theinselves, to speak one 
word of this to others, it cannot be doubted that this fact has 
a very large influence in bringing a grat many young wo- 
men into those inconsiderate and unequal matches which so 
frequently take place. Vexed and chagrined at the position 
they find thems<lves in, filled with apprehensions for the 
future, they run all risks for the sake ot settling the qui stion. 
How else can we account for the fact that sweet, beautiful 
and accomplished women marry such uncouth, dissolute 
men? Advantage is taken of their helpless condition, and 
they are entrapped against all of their insiincts, Not yet 
has progress struck the hour when weman is free, 4s man is 
free, to elect and achieve lofty aims without opposition; but 
the hands are slowly creeping toward it, and before many 
years pass away, we shall hear the new Independence bell 
ring out the glad tidings. 

A MODERN CHICAGO CLERGYMAN, 


All over the world men are advancing. Why should not 
women, with queenly steps, walk by their side? Is it not 
astonishing that the American man of to-day sttemp's to 
block up the path of progress for woman? Is it not astound- 
ing that so respectable a clergyman as Rev. R. J. Collyer, of 
Chiesgo, should stand up and say that “the sort of women 
who ure clamoring tor ballots and rights are of the type of 
our men lobbyists and intriguers, and dead- beats generally. 
And in plain words, what is the scheme in its last analysis, 
stripped of its flimsy rhetoric, but free-love and libertinism?”’ 
When a clergyman can utter such a sentiment as that from 
the immoral city of Chicago, famed the world over for its 
divorces, we can only say it is a pity he ever entered a pulpit. 
As Rev. Henry Morgan, of Boston, says, “ This is the age 
of patent medicines, spirit mediums, quack doctors, fortun: - 
tellers, lucifer matches, stump speakers and Jim Fisk, Jrs.”’ 
He might have addea priesis who indulge in slander anil 
canting hypocrisy. 

THE LAST ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY. 


We shall be much obliged to the reverend Coll: er 
if he will give us the last analysis of society.- Per- 
haps he will hold up to us the model voung man of the day, 
one that in the salad and hair oil period of his exisience 
smokes a sweet Havana, is scented strongly with apothecary 
shop, dandles a cane, calls bimse.f a Jady’s man, and sporis 
a moustache, if Nature will give herecnsent. He is the hero 
that can pick up a lady’s handkerchief and bow in adoration 
of ber bonnet. [le drives out on Harlem Lane or the Coney 
Island road of a Sunday alternoon. 

Possibly he is a young clergyman, and elopes with the 
deacon’s daughter, leaving a wife and babe behind. This 
man, produced by the “latest analysis of society,” teaches 
woman the notion that she hasn’t the capacity to de for her- 
self what man can do for himself, and that inevitable failure 
awaits every effort she may make. He is one of the crowd 
who keeps these opinions afloat. He, with the rest of his 
sex, have trom the beginning controlled women, made the 
laws tor them, assigned their spheres, said exactly what they 
could and could not do, what was proper and improper fcr 
them to attempt. AJl this prevailing sense of woman's inca 
pacity and inferiority, is of man’s creation. Now, instead 
ot doing something to correct the wrong, we find him black- 
guarding and stating that which is false. He denounces and 
ridicules. In bis intercourse with her in society, he indulges 
in an immense amount of insipidity and frivolity and non- 
sense, His conversation is of the vapid, gossipy, demoraliz- 
ing order. Notributes of great fact and royal thought are 
paid tothem. Nothing robust orinspiring is said to challenge 
the intellect or increase knowledge. Says Rev. Mr. Alger: 
“ As company is held in fashionable society now, the talk is 
not kept tenaciously to important themes for end of convic- 
tion, culture, light or joy, but is a hodge-podge of trifles—an 
incoherent succession of unconsidered remarks.’ Never any- 
where else does talk become quite so meaningless as when 
men address women. It is then empty, vain and inconse- 
quential. It is witless folly, facetious banter, quip and 
whim, and personal pleasantry, without a single underlying 
sound thought. Men constantly starve women on this thin 
diet and then complain that she is ignorant and cannot com- 
prehend the great social and political questions of the day. 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE, 


At this late hour in the progress of the reform it is unne- 
cessary for any one torepeat the long list of names of women 
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who have accomplished ends which demonstrate that they 
have a rapae''y equal tomen. In the self-assumed sphere of 
the male sle hs be n his rival. They have ruled States, led 
ari s,@iz n-«red reform, accomplished revolution, writ en 
poems, clubor ted sc’ence and philosophy, consiructed roads, 
organized ant managed  charuies, practiced the 
healing art, endured fxtigie and hard labor, with a success 
to put the fact of their ability to do these things 
forever at rst. Those who assert that it rols woman 
of her peculiar charms to have her do these things, eitber 
speak fals ly or know not of what they talk. It bas been 
our high privilege to enjoy the acquaintance of such women 
as Miss Professor Maria Mitchell, of Mrs. Lyman, the late 
principal of Vassar Coilege; of Miss Professor Dr. Avery, 
of Mrs. Dr. Lozier.of Mrs, E. C. Stanton, of Miss Midy 
Morgan of the Zimes, and many more who might be 
namcd; and we assert that they aie as truly feminine and 
gra elul as any ladies we ever met in the brilliant drawing- 
rooms of Fifth avenue or Murray Hill! 
VOTING WILL NOT UNSEX WOMEN. 

It is worse than foolish to assert that g>ing to a ballot- 
box would unsex women, At the polls she would only 
mect ber husband. her sons and her neighbors. The polls 
of America should be as dienificd and free from disturbances 
as the churches; they are the sanctuaries of the people—the 
places where the universal conscicnce, the sovereign will, 
finds expression, and we reid that wor populi, vor dei. At 
the polis the people spexk; in the churches the people go 
to listen tothe worlof Gol. Noonethinks of crying out 
about tue impropriety of vast crowds of men and women 
flocking to one of our catiedrals. We have seen more 
jushing and crowding on the steps of St. Stephen’s, in New 

‘ork,and ia the ales, than we ordinarily witness at the 
polls. The ery of “unsex” is asham—a man of straw, set 
up by th«se men who dare not let us see how rotten 
the polities of the United S:ates are to-day! If the polls 
in reality are not fit places for women, it is high time they 
were made so. But we contend thit in most places they are 
periecily proper places for women to visit—just as proper as 
it is for women to walk on Broadway, to attend the races of 
the American Jockey Club, to be seen on the mall of the 
Ccontral Park, to vi-it an exposition or a country catile show. 
And there is no more sex in a ballot cust than there is color! 
Whither thrown by men or women, white or black, they 
are all alike in the end. 

A MAN'S IDEAL, OF WOMAN. 


When men tell us that their ideal of a woman is a good 
ccok, a household angel,a gentie, s,othing, innocent, pure 
crealure, Whose business it is to stay at home and mind the 
babies, we reply tuat tiat is all very well as far as it goes, 
but it is not deep enongs,or high enough, or broad enough. 
Be-ides, men differ as vo the r ideals, [It is no uncommon 
thing to Jearn of men why boat their household angels to 
deatu, to hear of men who betray and cast out these beauti- 
ful creatures; to find men who are notat all shocked to see 
mothers with bibes in their arms begging by the way-side 
for bread; to sce men who sneer al or:nsult a poorly-dress: d 
working git!; and :e:d «f men who make slaves of their 
wives. Tue ang l and-geo l-cook ideal sounds very well in 
books, and in sefmous by clerg: men who tyranuize over 
their wives, and in sp eches from these who oppose the ele- 
vation of women, but i! is as bascl Ss as a dream, as thin as 
a shadow, and would not project any woman in distress or 
against the anger of Ler husbind, for a single moment. How 
happeus it that the angels of tue day have to toil early and 
late ior enough bread tv keep tue wolf trom the door? How- 
ever Man may poless to r-g.rd woman, he treats her as if 
she were an inferior animal. 


THE BALLOT A STEPPING-STONE. 

England has from time to tine saved herself by throwing 
overboard some of her former restrictions on te liber.ies of 
the people, and eventually iae-y will all be surrendered, and 
the Goverament will be a popular one. In ths country 
polities are liseral,and they will continue to prove more and 
more so wniil bolls sexes stind upon the same social and po- 
litical plane. Wedo not regard the dogma of female suf- 
frage as the pinacea forall the wrongs of Woman, but we 
demand it a3 an act of justice, and as a stepping-stone to 
higher things. Back of it there must be a good foundation, 


and this wil come in good time with the new order of 


things. Ins:ead of discoiraging women in this movement 
let us do all we can to helpicon. Let us imbibe something 
of the spirit of Hon. Mre Hotcukiss of this State, who voted 
to give Vinnie Ream $) 000 alditional fur her Lincoln 
statute,“ as an example to American women of what women 
can do when they want to work.”” He would have such an 
example well rewarded that it might serve as an encourage- 
ment. Suffrage came to the black men before they were 
fit to receive ii, as a political necessity, and as a partial re- 
ward for the services they rendercd in tue war. We have 
had to educate them snee. Suffrage will come for women 
as soon as they are fi! for it, and pos-ibly by the next time a 
carnival is held in Washington, the farce of inaugurating a 
woman as President will be omitted out of respect to the 
real President, who may be a woman, or at least co-equal 
with the man at the head of the Executive. In a work 
called the ‘* Voice ot Prayer,” by one of our latest poets, we 
read : 


‘Free? Think, O man! inthis glad hour, 
Doth woman shure thy freedoms dower? 
Remember, God bestows his care 
Of sex regardle#s every where ; 

A}l are the equal childrea—all 
Of Him who uotes the ‘sparrows fail.’ 


‘* Must she who is thy connterpart— 
The sunny ede of every heart— 
The part es-ential to the whole—- 
Not have a Voice in self-control ? 


‘* Must woman, in her high behest, 
Vovy alone what man thinks best, 
And bow to his supreme control— 
A thouwitiess, he:pless, prayerless soul? 
Be taxed hike man, like him obey, 
Moulded by him like potter's clay ? 


“ Mnst be who wins a loving heart 
By his illusive, fiendish art, 
Be not disgraced, though undiseguised, 
While she is ruined and despised? 


‘* Must she who rears her noble sons— 
Her daughters fair, from littte ones, 
Have naught to say what laws shall blese 
A mother's love and te.derness 


* Shall legal murder scourge the lend, 
Where poison dens at every hand 
Are portals to a drunkard’s grave, 
Aud woman have no power to save? 
O man! invoke her loving aid, 

That a)! these evila may be stayed.”’ 
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PETER COOPER AS INVENTOR AND ENGINEER. 

Buitls the Croton Iron Works in Baltimore—Buiids the First 
Locomotive in the Country that drew Passengers—Completes 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railray—Tropels Boats by means of 
Elevated Water at the Rate of Two Miles in Kleven Minutes— 
Converts Condensed Air into Propelling Porer—Invents the 
Mowing Machines now in use—His Wonderful Patent Self- 
Rocking Cradle—Carries Ore to His Foundry over Impassable 
Mountain Gorges—Invents Cylindrical Tron-Puddling Ma- 
chine—Converts Pig Metuls to Wrought Iron, ete. 


PETER COOPER AS INVENTOR AND ENGINEER—IIS PRAC- 
TICABILITY. 

We are so apt to class Peter Cooper with the philanthro- 
pists, as founder of the first and greatest people’s college and 
library in this country, thai we forget whercin lies the real 
strength of this Sampson, and if we think of him at ail in 
connection with the practical arts of life, it is as a glue-maker 
because this is the business which he now follows, and by 
which he has made so enormous an amount of money. 

Very few people indeed know of Lim in any other capacity, 
and yet he is one of our carliest and most beneficent inven- 
tors, and a daring and succes-ful engineer. 

BUILDS CROTON IRON WORKS. 


He built the Croton Iron Works at Baltimore when he 
was comparatively a young man, and his first attempt at en- 
ginecring was the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, which, after some thirteen milcs of it had heen laid 
down, was about to be abandoned by the or’ginal projectors 
on account of enginecring difficulties which they could not 
surmount. These consisted in a series of short curves which, 
as they thought, rendered the use of locomotive power im- 
practicable. 

BUILDS FIRST PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE—FINISHES BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


But there is nothing impracticable when the right man of 
genius appears; and to prove it Mr. Cooper at once builta 
locomotive which did the “impracticable” business 
thoroughly, and was the first engine ino this country that 
ever drew passengers of the humaa sort. Through his in- 
ventive tulents, energy and perseverance the road never 
stopp: d going ahead from the moment he took hold of it, 
and in 1829 it was an accompl'siied fict. To great numbers 
of his friends and to the public generally this will be a new 
piece of his persoial history. But he really had talents for 
almostevery kind of meclianical and scientific work, although 
he was an uneducated man, and ignorant of the theory of his 
greatest achievments. He thought out results and then em- 
bodied them in material form. 


HIS WONDERFUL PROPELLING MACHINE. 

For example, he had paid much attention to propelling 
power, and when the Erie C inal was finished, he proposed 
to propel boats on its surface at the rate of two miles in 
elevin minutes, by means of elevated water as the motive 
power. 


He made various successful experiments on the North River | 


before the canal was filled with water,and Governor Clint n 
was periictly sati-fied with them, his only objection being 
that the rapidity of the boats’ movements on the canal would 
break down the banks. So the project was abandoned, al- 
though this fact does not by any means invalidate Mr. Coop 
ers claims to consideration for hs prompt and inventive 
powers in this matter. He subsequen'!ly made a machine for 
utilizing condensed air by converting it into a propelling 
power, and expcrimented with it successfully on the East 
River, in the presence of the great Fulton, who expressed 
his warmest approbation of it, and commended the talents 
of the inventor. 

He was always at it, and couldn't help it. It was in him, 
“and by G—,” as Sheridan said, “it must out!” For, though 
satisfied so far with these grand results of his genius, he didn’t 
think it beneath him to make even the humblest contribution 
to the arts of life and the saving of human labor. Thus he 
invented, now fifty-seven ycars ago, the model of a mow- 
ing machine, embracing the same principles as those which 
are Dow in use. 

PATENT SELF-ROCKING CRADIE. 

Like all good men who know where the real happiness of 
life is to be found, he, in due time, got married and had 
children; and being too poor to keep a nurse girl to, rock 
the cradle, he had to engage in that delightful occupation 
himself, and found it anything but convenient, and a grea! 
robber of his time. So, in se’f-defence, he invented a cradle 
that would rock itself, to the astonisiment of the friends and 
neighbors. But it was soon found that the flies were trou- 
blesome to “baby” when it was asleep, and there was no ore 
at hand to drive them off, and to remedy tlus difficulty he 
attached a self-acting fan to his cradle, which proved to be 
as good at this work as the smartest * darkie” lass of them 
all. There was a greater trouble than this, however, to be 
overcome. “ Baby’ wanted to be sung to before it would 
go tosleep, and wouldn't “be off’ without it was thus hu- 
mored. Poverty being stil! the lion in this good man’s 
household, he tried his invention once more, and produced 
at last a self-playing musical instrument—a small calliopean 
—which was of wondrous efficacy, and acted like magic 
upon pretty “ baby’s” peepers, much to everybody's satisfac 
tion. True, these were small matters, but it was with Mr 
Cooper, at that time, “the day of small things,” and he made 
the best of them like a brave man. Moreover, he patented 
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his cradle and its accompaniments, and sold the same to a 
Yankee, who made, no doubt, a large fortune out of it. 
CONVEYS IRON ORE THREE MILES OVER MOUNTAIN GORGES. 

Mr. Cooper's mind was always on the alert, and he waa 
equally successfalin doing large as well as small things. 
Ten years ago he conceived the idea of conveying iron ore 
to oue of his large furnaces over impassible mountain gor- 
ges. This he presently accomplished by means of a strong 
chain, three miles in length, which has since been very 
widely adopted, both in England and France. 

AMATEUR SHOE-MAKER. 

The first inkling he gave of his inventive and practical 
faculty was whi'e he was a boy at home, and it proved a 
great boon and ble.sing to his parents and all the household. 
He chanced to split up an old shoe, and secing how it was 
made, set to work directly to make lasts and shoes for all 
the family. 

GRINDS PLATE-GLASS TO A PERFECT PLANE. 

He constructed, also, a moiciine for grinding plate-glass 
of any size toa perfect plane; ani during his apprentice- 
ship, he made a machine for turning out the hubs of carriages, 
Similar to those now in use, 

INVENTS IRON PUDDLING MACHINE. 

Later on in life, when fortune smiled upon him, he made 
a cylindrical machine for puddling iron and for reducing 
ore and pig metals to wrought iron, which some unprincipled 
fellow has patented in England, and out of whi-h he is mak- 
ing a fortune. It is now twenty-two years since he filed a 
caveat and specification fof the invention. 

These are some of Mr. Cooper's inventions and doings in 
mechanics and engineering. For fifteen years he has been 
Prisident of the New York and Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company, and the world is vastly indebted to 
him for the periection of the Atlantic Cable. 

We have put these various items into their present form 
as amatter of public justice to a public benofactor, and 
although he will always be popularly known and loved as 
“Pcter Cooper, of the Institute—Peter Cooper, who founded 
a fiee college for the people in New York City!” itis but 
fair that he should be known wiih all his varied qualifies. 
tions upon his head—as a man ail ont and rig)it througu to 
the backbone. 

On his ecightieth birth-day he gave $159,000 to the Insti. 
tute for the purchase of a library. Q. 5S. P. 
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“ And Cain went down into the land of Nod; and took to 
himself a wife.” 

It is bad for the claimed authenticity of the Bible that the 
Rabbinical plagi-rists and interpolators have done their 
work so lamely and bunglingly. Yet, thanks to their lack of 
skill, they enable us to prove by their own history that Adans 
was not the first man. 

Cain, the first-born of Adam is supposed to be the first frat- 
rici le, and for the murder ot his brother was driven trom 
Even, to be a fugitive and a vagabond over the earth. And 
Cain said: 

“My punishment is greater than I can bear; and it sha'l 
come to p s3 that every one that findeth me shall slay me.” 

Question. If Adam was the first man, and his fam:ly at 
this period simply embraced Eve, his wife, an| their two 
sons—even allowing that his parents could feel so incensed 
against him as to inflict bodily injury, which is haraly ad- 
missable—to whom could Cain allude when anid his greatly 
avowed fears he exclaims “ Every one I meet shail slay 
me,” on his weary way to Nod. 

And allowing that he had sisters—which is necessary to 
muke true the Christian notion t®at it was from these he 
chos* his wife-—-surely a man strong and vicious enough to 
‘lay his brother could have but little fear of the weaker ves- 
sels, his sisters, and one of them bis wife. 

But we dare not intimate that the Great God is capable of 
sanctioning incest. Perish the libidinous thought. 

Whom, then, did the marked fratricide fear? Men not 
Adamites surely. Were there such? If not, what means 
the Scripture of Deuteronomy, chapter xxxiii.: “ Give ear 
all ye inhabitants of the world, both the sons of Adam 
and sons of Ish.” And also Isaiah xxxi.: “ Then shall 
the Assvrian fall, and the sword, not of an Adamite, shall 
devour him.” 

These two racesof Adam and ‘‘Ish” are mentioned not 
less than seventy times in the book, imparting strong bias— 
to put it gently—in the idea of the positive existence of pre 
Adamite men. Cain then possessed ample grounds for his 
guilty fears. 

Lbesiie, there were giants in those days—‘‘ men of old, and 
men of renown.” Nor were these beings whom Cain feared 
simply savages of the wilderness. These could have but lit- 
(le motive to prompt the avenging of the death of one in no 
wise related to them. But the language of Cain's fears seem 
‘oOo imply the existence of society catside of Eden, civilized, 
among whom social law preservative of human order and 
life prevailid; and it was the penaltics enacted against mur- 
der which the fugitive feared. 

Who, then, was Cain’s wife? A daughter, of course, of the 
people among whom he then lived. She was not an Adam- 
ite, therefore, not his sister. 

We thus clear the murderer of the additiona] crime of in- 
cest, as also God of its justification. 

But Cain also built a city, and called it Enoch, after his 
son. Now, it isnot easy ior a man single handed, even in 
ihese days of steam power and labor-saving machinery, to 
build a house; less so weuld it be for him to resracity. Who 
then were Cain’s helpers in this work of buiding? it has 
been sensibly asked, and why build a city for a single family 
—his own—allowing his ability to do it alone ? 

Moderns add house to house for the accumulation of wealth, 
Was Cainaspeculstorin r. al estute among the pre-Adamites, 

n times long ago? Itso, we wonder if the ancients were as 
p Ofcient in the art of disproporiioned unequal toxation as 
are modern political economists? REICHNER. 
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Congress has been memorialized to pass a “ Declaratory 
Act” forever settling the Constitutional equality of all per- 
sons who are made citizens by the Constitution. Two re- 
ports from the Judiciary Committee have been made upon 
the memorial. 

The majority report admits that women are citizens, but 
declines to recommend that they be protected in the full 
exercise of the rights of citizenship. The minority report 
refutes the fallacious positions of the majority, and recom- 
mends‘that Congress pass the required Act. 

There is but one thing wanting to secure such action as 
every lover of equality must desire, and that is to pour in 
upon Congress such a mass of names as will convince them 
that the people really desire and will sustain them in secur- 
ing equal rights to all citizens of the United States. Every 
one who reads this should constitute him or herself a com- 
mittee of one to obtain all the names possible as signers to 
the petition below, and mail the same to Mrs. Josephine 8. 
Griffing, Washington, D. C., Secretary to The National 
Woman Suffrage and Educational Committee: 


To the Congress of the United States : 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, being 
fully convinced that under the oviginal Constitution of the 
United States, and by the provisions of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, women cilizens are entitled to vote, 
do most earnestly request your Honorable Body to pass a 
Declaratory Bill that shall guarantee to them the full exer- 

ise of their mght to the elective franchise in all the States 
and Territories of the Union. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AHEAD. 


A letter recently published by the State Department gave 
accounts of the building in England of river steamers on the 
American plan, and of their being sent out to China through 
the Suez Canal. This is a branch of manufacture hitherto 
believed to be exclusively in our control, but the Govern- 
ment is determined that not a vestige of shipbuilding, except 
for our own rivers and lakes, shall belong to us, and as the 
race of shipwrights and seamen here have pretty much died 
out, there will be little difficulty in carrying out the deter- 
mination in future. We can fold our hands and look at our 
rivals, and truly tieir progress is superb. The ‘* Egypt,” a 
new steamship for the National Steamship Company, was 
launched by the Liverpool Shipbuilding Company on the 
9th of February. Her dimensions are 435 feet on the load 
line; 455 feet over all; beam, 44 feet; depth from main 
deck, 28} feet; from spar deck, 36 feet. The weight of the 
stern-post is 23 tons; of the rudder, 10 tons. She has seven 
water-tight compartments, al] tested before launching. The 
two lower decks are of steel and iron, covered amidships 
with pitch-pine. The spar deck, 450 feet long, is steel, covered 
wiih yellow pine. The engines are 500 nominal and 38,000 
actual horse power. She has 6 boilers, 24 furnaces, 10 fun- 
nels, 4 masts, the lower masts being iron and the lower and 
double topsail \ ards steel. 

The Inman line have just completed one new steamship, 
and have contracted for another of 4,600 tons. 

Tie Cunard line have contracted for two new steamers of 
2,000 tons each, to be called the ** Trinidad” and “ Demera- 
ra,” and are intended for a new route which they will estab- 
lish between the Clyde, West Indies and South America. 








TO ALL WOMEN WHO WOULD BE VOTERS 


AND TO 


ALL MEN WHO RESPECT THEIR RIGHTS AS CITIZENS. | 








THE CONSTITUTION, THE LAW AND WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS, AND REDRESS UNDER 
THEM. 
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THE TIME FOR ACTION COME. 


OFFICERS OF ELECTIONS, BEWARE! | 











From time to time we have expounded in these columns 
nearly if not all the points proposed in the above heads; but, 
as we are in Constant receipt of letters of inquiry from vari- 
ous parts of the country upon some one or other of them, we 
deem it a duty to again revert in a concise manner to what 
will be a matter of great moment not only to women but 
to officers of elections. 

To such persons as have not given much consideration to 
the right of woman to the exercise of the ballot it still 
seems doubtful if she possess it. There are many who real- 
ize that women are Constitutionally citizens of the United 
States, but do not know how that can be made of avail to 
them as citizens of the State under whose laws they must 
become qualified to vote. There is another class still, who 
believe that women have the right to vote, the State laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding, who do not know that there 
is proper redress for being denied the exercise of that 
right. 

We propose to make all these subjects plain upon and 
under the Constitution an laws as they now stand, and to 
show that if women are not now voting citizens that they 
can never be made so, either by amendments to the Consti- 
tution or by law. 

Previous to the Fourteenth Amendment the Constitution 
did not define the term citizen, although it had been defined 
by the courts of the United States. Mr. Justice Daniel, as 
recorded in Howard Reports, p. 476, speaks thus: 

There is not, it is believed, to be found in the theories of 
writers on governments, or in any actual experiment hereto- 
fore tried, any exposition of the term citizens which has not 
been considered as conferring the actual possession and en- 
joyment of the perfect right of acquisition and enjoyment of 
an entire equality of privileges, civil and political. 

Such authority as this, couched in such strong words, 
leaves no doubt about the Constitutional meaning of these 
terms. But persons living in the United States, who had 
not exerciscd the “ political privileges” referred to above, 
began asking to be so allowel, and, being refused, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was proposed by Congress and for m 
ally adopted by the States in the manner prescribed in the 
Constitution, which forever settles the question, Who are 
citizens ? in the following language: “ All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

And fearing that there might still be some question about 
the rights of citizens, the following was added to remove all 
room for doubt or question : 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 


‘abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 


United States. 

Thus were all persons—a]l men and all women—declared 
to be citizens,and thus were the States prohibited from 
making any new law and from enforcing any one already 
made which should abridge the privileges and immunities of 
the said men and women. If any question whether the right 
to vote were included in the privileges and immunities men- 
tioned, he has but to ask him or herself what this amendment 
was formed to accomplish—whether there were any other 
privileges and immunities of citizens except that of voting 
denied to citizens which made this amendment necessary ? 
Everybody knows that this amendment was required ex- 
pressly for the question of voting and for nothing else, and 
it is the lowest subterfuge to attempt to escape its force by 
presuming to the contrary. No one pretends that the 
amendment created any new rights, but it positively prohib- 
its that any right possessed shall be denied or abridged. 
What kind of consistency is this which tells us that women 
are citizens and in the same breath that they may be denied 
the rights of citizens? What kind of consistency is that 
which pretends that a Government emanating from the peo- 
ple has any but a usurped power to prohibit any fundamen- 
tal right upon the exercise of which itself depends for exist- 
ence? If this Government owes its existence to the exer- 
cise of the right to vote, or the exercise of the right of self- 
government, what but an arbitrary power is that which it 
assumes when it presumes to discriminate among its de- 
clared citizens in the matter of voting ? Will some of the 
wise and consistent answer these things? The question re- 
solves itself into simply a matter of habit, of thought and 
custom. Those who have never thought much of the sub- 
ject are horrified at the idea of woman suffrage, while those 
who have conned the matter well cannot for the life of them 
see when, where or how such ridiculous inconsistencies 
could find acceptance among candid, honest minds. 

After the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment some of 
the States attempted to resist the construction of it, which 
included the right te vote, and the Fifteenth was made a part 
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of the Constitution asa remedy. This declares that “ the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 
If there was any question previously about the right to vote 
being a citizen's right—not a male citizen’s—this must have 
unmistakable answered it, for it says that “ the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote.” The right to vote, then, is 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States as a citi- 
zen’s right. It also declares that all men and women are 
citizens. It can but follow as a logical deduction, against 
which no construction of law can operate, that women citi- 
zens as well as men citizens are possessed of the right vote. 


To make the matter still more clear permit it to be ren- 
dered in the form of a syl!ogism : 

Ist. Men and women are citizens. 

2d. Citizens have the right to vote. 

3d. Men and women have the right to vote. 

Can anything be more clear? No school-boy or girl of 
twelve years of age could mistake its significance. 

But men do mistake the signification. We must therefore 
point out the remedy. Under the provisions of the second 
section of the Fifteenth Amendment, Congress passed a law 
which was approved May 31, 1870, containing the following 
provisions : 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if, by or under the 
authority of the constitution or laws of any State, or the 
laws of any Tervitory, any act is or shall be required to be 
done as a prerequisite or qualification for voting, and by 
such constitution or laws persons or officers are or shall be 
charged with the performance of duties in furnishing te 
cilizens an opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or to 
become qualified to vote, IT SHALL BE THE DUTY OF EVERY 
SUCH PERSON OR OFFICER TO GIVE TO ALI CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES THE SAME AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO PER- 
FORM SUCH PREREQUISITE, AND TO BECOME QUALIFIED TO 
VOTE without distinction of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; and if any sach person or officer shall 
refuse or knowingly omit to give full effectto this section, be 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of five 
hundred dollars to the person aggrieved thereby, to be re- 
covered by an action on the case, with full costs and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court shall deem just, and 
shall also, for every such offence, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not less 
than five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not less than one 
month and not more than one yeur, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever, by or 
under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, 
or the laws of any Territory, any act is or shall be required 
to [be] done by any citizen as a prerequisite to qualify 
or entitle him to vote, the offer of any — citizen to 
perform the act required to be done as aforesaid shall, if it 
fail to be carried into execution by reason of the 
wrongful act or omission aforesaid of the person or officer 
charged with the duty of receiving or permitting such per- 
formance or .offer to perform or acting thereon, be deemed 
and beld as a performance in ‘aw of such act; and the person 
so offering and failing as aforesaid, and being otherwise 
qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the same manner and to 
the sume extent as if he had, in fact, performed such act; 
and any judge, inspector or other officer of election whose 
duty it is or shall be to receive, count, certify, register, report 
or give effect to the vote of such citizen upon presentation by 
him of his affidavit stating such offer and the time and place 
thereof, and the name of the officer or person whose duty it 
was to act thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevented by 
such person or officer from performing such act, shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred 
dollars to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an 
action on the case with full eosts and such allowance for 
counsel fees as the court shall deem just, and shall also for 
every such offence te guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof be fined not less than five hundred dol- 
lars, or be imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory in the United States to 
make and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, 
and to the full and equal benefits of all laws and proceed- 
mgs for the security of person and prep: riy as is enjoyed by 
white citizen, and shall be subject to like punishment, pains, 
penalties, taxes, licenses and exactions of every kind, and 
none other, any law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding. No tax or charge shall be 
imposed or enforced by any State upon any person immigrat- 
ing thereto from a foreign cuuntry which is not equally im- 
posed and enforced upon every person immigating to such 
State from any other foreign country; and any Jaw of anv 
State in conflict with this provision is hereby declared null 
and void. 








If any person, after giving the above due consideration, 
can assert that all citizens are not equal in all rights civil 
and political, for our part we must confess that such person 
must be governed by prejudice and not by reason. Hon. 
Geo. W. Woodward, Democratic representative in Congress 
from Pennsylvania, who is recognized as the best legal abil- 
ity on the Democratic side of the House, says: “ There can 
be no mistake about the right of women to vote under this 
bill, and though I do not believe in Woman Suffrage, still I 
must admit it to be.a legal right.” The right to vote being 
possessed, it now becomes the solemn duty of every woman 
who desires to vote to take all the steps to qualify under the 
above law of Congress, and if prevented either from qualify- 
ing or voting after qualifying, or attempting so to do, to 
prosecute all those who are concerned in such prevention. 
For once let the pride and honor of women rouse them to 
action, and so thoroughly as not to be prevented from en- 
forcing the law which it seems Congress must have passed 
specially to meet their case. Let every officer of election 
who refuses to permit women to register or vote be held re- 
sponsible to the provisions of this law. 

But there is another issue which only proves how igne- 
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bil- ; teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, | Nebraska ; Reed, of Florida, and Clayton, of Arkansas climbed the mountain, and could “rest and be thankful.”’ of 
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troops, while thousands of clamorous people demanded their 
rights inthe public parks, ending, as all such conflicts ever 
must end,in the triumph of national justice. Political ex- 
clusion has been swept away; religious liberty has been 
relaxed, and will soon be finally and totally accomplished ; 
while the voice of the people demands that the officership of 
their army no longer remains a gililed parade ground for the 
poppet scions of wealthy families. The barriers of exclusion 
snd seclusion are broken down, and no man knows when and 
where the tide will be stemmed. The laws of entail and 
nrimegeniture, even the inherited right to sit in the House 
In vain the prejudices 
disseminated by the Government have been appealed to. 
The once dreaded ery of Americanizing English institutions 
is now the synonym of an appeal to liberty rather than, as 
formerly, an appeal to opposing prejudice, 

The toiling masses have ceased to be styled “dirty me- 
ehanies.’ and it is no longer no crime to defraud their trade 
associations of their funds. The philippics of the press 
against our country fall stillborn upon the public ear before 
the spectacle presented by a nation that, having governed 
itself by force of reason, intelligence and forbearance, has 
sown itself patient under national trials and magnanimous 
in the hour of its triumph. 

The year of 1860 found Germany at peace, but the com- 
plete unification of these States gave a new impetus to the 
Germanic demand for one united Germany. This bad been 
the dream of her sarans and populace for generations, and 
though there was no apparent means of accomplishing it, 
vet atill the desire was strengthened. The economy with 
which our Government, covering such a vast area of terri- 
tory, stretching its hands from ocean to ocean, had been car- 
eied on in times of peace, had made the German people 
tenacious of their substance and unwilling to lavish upon 
their Government the exorbitant budgets it demanded; and 
more thin once the unprincipled Bismarck threatened to 
resign in consequence of what he was pleased to term the 
people's parsimony. To escape the dilemma he seized upon 
the ol | European idea of going to war to distract the people's 
attention from domestic affiirs. Te carried out successfully 
his project. Then he discovere | what an immense power 
the enthraliment of the entire nation under a military system 
that mikes the poople merely aggressive appanages of the 
Government bad placed in his hands, and the result was the 
Ilas the welfare of peoples been the 

We say emphatically, No ; the im- 
mediite results are such onty as tyrants can applaud. 

There has been some three hundred thousand human 
beings, principally of the laboring class, slaughtered. Is 
this any gain to them or to humanity at large ? 

There has been whole provinces of one nation transferred 
to the dominion of another contrary to the wishes and de- 
sires of the population. Is this in accordance with the 
welfare of humanity or the true principles of government ? 
Is it in accorcance with the principles of our Government, 
or human rights? 

There has been a debt—hundreds of millions—entailed, 
is this result to be applauded and 


of Lords, quivers in the balance. 


late war wih France. 


resu't of this conflict ? 


each, upon two peoples. 
upheld ? 

There has been a fierce hatred germinated between two 
vast portions of the human family that will yet lead to 
future wars and destruction of human life. Is this de- 
sirable ? 

There has been foreed upon all European nations the 
necessity to take their male citizens from the pursuits of 
peace and train them to the debasing arts of war; making 
each nation ina itself a vast garrison. Is not this most de- 
plorable ? 

There has been enforced upon all transatlantic nations 
the necessity to pay vastly augmented taxes to their Govern- 
ments to support military instruments wherewith to de- 
stroy their fellow-man at the exprice or dictation of avari- 
cious or aggressive sovereigns. The cost of living, both in 
Germany and Francec, has been increased; private and pub- 
lic property has been remorselessly destroyed; land lying 
untilled; Jabor thrown out of employment; and all this for 
what? To satiate the ambition of despots who will parade 
in tinseled attire objects ; of detestation to all humanitarian 
and thinking minds, and of wonder to gaping and misled 


inultitudes. 
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THE WOMEN’S JOURNAL. 


It would be amusing, if it were compatible with dignity, 
to notice the “ shifts” resorted to by a class of journals of 
which this one is the type, to make the movement appear 
of no value, as absolutely hurtful, which has infnsed an en- 
ergy into the cause of woman it never before possessed. 

In an article which “scores” Almira Lincoln Phelps in 
Vigorous style appears the following language: First, she 
(Phelps) complains that the Women Suffrage advocates are at 
this very time installed in the committee-room of Eduation 
und Labor at our National Capitol, where they hold meet- 
ings and send out their publications and affect to represent 
the women of the country. “ And the poor woman (Phelps) 
proceeds to prove that they really do represent the live 
women of the country at the present time.” “If she had 
known all that she might have learned by a visit to this 
same committee-room she would have made her statement 
still more appalling to the women of the Mrs. Sherman and 
Mrs. Phelps type. For she would have seen that names of 
women favoring Woman Suffrage are pouring into that 





committee-room in such numbers as to furn’sh steady em- 
ployment to a secretary who records them and acknowl- 
edges their receipt.” 

“ And in consideration of her recognizing us as a formida- 
ble power we will not be bard on her for the ignorance dis- 
played in her appeal, although it is evidently willful igno- 
rance.”’ 

One thing this appeal and others like it should teach us, 
“And that is to consecrate ourselves still more eytirely to 
our work.” “ Never were we manufacturing public venti- 
ment faster than now: this is admitted by our opponents 
as well as our friends.” 
taining the above quotations, this journal goes on to depre- 


Then following up the article con- 


cate Mrs. Hooker's connection with the very movement 
which they admit, and which it is admitted by all the promi- 
nent women now in the field, is causing the “ manufie- 
ture of public sentiment” with which ‘ we” is so adroitly 
connected. The Journal esteems Mrs. Hooker, “ but we can- 
not withhold our regret that she has cumbered and weak- 
ened her ‘ Declaration’ by incorporating into it an indorse- 
ment of the opinion that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments guarantee to women the elective franc!ise.” 
We most heartily sympathize with such a sacrifice of princi- 
ple as admits to its columns such an indorsement, especially 
when we remember the subject is also indorsed by a large 
number of the greatest legal minds in Congress—even by 
Geo. W. Woodward, one of the most prominent Democrats 
in the House—who, though not in favor of the movement, 
is forced to admit that it is constitutional and legal—and by 
three of the greatest Congressmen ol the*/ournal’s own 
State. 

But as the Journal suggests that Mrs. Phelps is evidently 
willfully ignorant, may it not be possible that it may be 
something too much tincture] with the same qualifications 
it so readily detects in others, to be consistent. For what 
consistency can their editors claim when they attempt to 
arrogate to themselves the credit of the impetus given to the 
woman movement by the Woodhull Memorial and the able 
report of the minority of the Judiciary Commiitee which it 
called forth, and which, with the Memorial, hos been spread 
all over the country. Now, the Women’s Journal, if it know 
anything, knows that the “manufacture of public senti- 
ment,” which it speaks of in so laudatory a manner, is solely 
attributable to what oceurréd in Washinton during the last 
Session of Congress, and it is simply contemptible to make 
the use of the results which they do, while they at the same 
time use every possible ctfort to ignore the cause, even resort- 
ing to the impudence to denominate a “ D:claration” as 
being “ cumbered”’ and “weakened” by it. Strange argu- 
ment this for the /ovrna/ to resort to, and stranger still that 
they seem to be particularly desirous that they should not 
be suspected of comprehending the situation. 

What does the Fourteenth Amendment, which the Jowrnal 
is in such agonizing doubt about, settle? Thestatus of every 
person born or naturalized in the United States, 
nal considers this as insignificant. Notsodowe. Is it an 
unimportant matter that the Constitution should he so 
amended as for the first time to settle the question which, of 
all others, has caused the country the most disaster? The 
Journal may label it unimportant, and endeavor to convince 
its readers, but the “ live women” of the country, whom the 
Journal admits these ladies in Washington represent, will 
not be able to see it in its light. 


he Jour- 


Without presuming to lecture anybody we may be allowed 
to say, as so much has been said about our “ unfortunate” ad- 
vocacy, that the Journal and other papers of its class should 
have a little more regard forcommoa honesty and not forget 
in their personal malice to be consistent, for there are sume 
people who even read the Journal that are not sostupid as to 
be blind to it. For the information of the Journal we will 
state that we have received nearly a thousand papers from 
all parts of the country, which do not agree with it about the 
present condition, and which are not in doubt whether 
women are citizens or whether the States have the right to 
adjudge the privileges and immunities of citizens of this 
United States. 

We should like the Journal to define its position. What 
does it want and how does it propose to set about getting it? 
Or is it advocating the possession of aright which it does 
not deem women yet capable of properly exercising. Per- 
haps these questions may be deemed invidious, because it in- 
formed us not long since that the determining of this case 
should be with pure hands. Verily a Daniel would come to 
judgment! Let it be ffom this time forth understood through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, that the editors of 
the Journal are those perfect ones whom the Lord hath ap- 
pointed and sent to Boston to judge the earth; and let no 
rash woman lift her veice for any right she may think her- 
self possessed of until she shall have journeyed to Boston, 
been tried, found pure, and thus labelled by these holy and 
wise (?) judges, who are sorely troubled about what they 
surmise women may have been than about what they are. 

But, seriously, we do not wonder that so many men 
laugh at everything women attempt to perform; for they 
fly from the point too frequently, and remain trom it too 
long to rapidly accomplish anything. It seems to us that 
the important question for women, and that which shonld 
cause them, in the language of the Journal, ‘‘ to consecrate 
ourselves more entirely to our work,” is to secure to women 
the exercise of suffrage. 

If, as we should judge, the Journal would have its readers 
believe that women are not yet competent to vote, let it say 
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so, and tell us what it is to which they are going to conse- 
crate themselves more sacredly. If, however, after deter- 
mining that suffrage is what they are aiming at random at, 
let the Journal and every other paper bend every effort to 
the speedy acquirement of their desires; and let the second- 
purity and antecelents rest until 
& more fitting time, which, when it comes, we will stand 
ready to be judged pure or impure by those who can stand 
before their God and solemnly swear that they are without 
spot or blemish. Until such appear we shall submit to the 
judgements of none but our God. 

We are glad to learn that the inconsistencies which are 
constantly creeping into the columns of the Journal are not 
attributable to the talented lady editor-in-chief, but to an 
underling who endeavors to damage the cause by his pro- 
fessed advocacy, whose presumptions and desires may be 
pretty well determined by considering a speech he once 
made regarding one of our sex, whose right to appear upon 
the platform of a woman’s suffrage mecting he thus ques- 
tioned : “She ought not to go upon the platform, for she is 
a woman of damaged character.” 

We have a long-standing admiration for some connected 
with the Jvurnal and heartily wish it success; but it will 
not attain it by following the lead of the IJndependent and 
other papers of like character. 


ary questions of 
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BOUFFE JOURNALISM, 
SUMNER INDORSED BY HIS FORMER ANTAGONISTS, 

The English papers, prominently the London Times and 
Pall Ma'l Guzette, have been much exercised of late as to who 
are the persons entitled to receive compensation for losses at 
the hands of the Alabamaand other English pirates. 

Their arguments, stripped of the usual English twaddle, 
amount to this: 

ist. The vessels destroyed may not have been entirely 
owned by Americans. 

2d. The ecirgors destroyed were in many cases partly 
owned by other than American citizens. 

Sd. TPhut the losers were insured, and therefore lost noth- 
Ing. 
4th. That theinsurance companies charged a sufficiently 
high rate o! premium to cover all losses, and therefore lost 
nothing 

5th. Thatif some of the losers did not insure they saved 
the insurance money and thus became their own insurers. 

The Times was the first to advance this theory, whereon 
we exposed the fallacy that the ships and cargoes could be 
destroyed without loss to any one. The Pall Mull Gazette see- 
ing the stupidity of such theory, now says: ‘* Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as it is impossible that valuable ships should be des- 
troyed with their cargoes and yet nobody should suffer loss, 
what is the class that was really the victim of the Confeder- 
ate depredations ?”’ 

Doubtless it was the American producer in the first place, 
and, secondarily, everybody throughout the world who 
wished to purchase from him. 

ANSWER OF WOODHULL AND CLAFLIN TO THE ABOVE. 


The practice of international diplomacy does not permit of 
a government negotiation upon matters of international law 
with the private citizens of other nations. It is, therefore, a 
matter not within the sphere of the consideration of the 
English Government as to whom our Governmentwill adjudge 
to be entitled to a portion of the damages the English Gov- 
ernment are to pay, wien our Government has made its 
awards if any English citizens have suffered injustice at our 
hands, let theirstatesmen present their case in the usual form. 

That every vessel and cargo destrpyed was a loss of sub- 
stance to our people which must be paid for with interest. 

When Mr. Sumner brought forward his claim for inci- 
dental damages, the English papers raised a hue and cry as to 
the monstrosity of such a theory, but as the time approaches 
for the settlement to be agreed upon, they are exceedingly 
anxious to handle some of the money by bringing in every 
one who has suffered any loss as claimants in the distribution, 
presuming many of them to be Englishmen. 

Now, mark the position they have placed themselves in: 
the admission that the American producer was the primary 
loser is a full and entire vindication of Mr. Sumner’s theory 
that there is a national loss to be paid for, as well as the loss 
of the ships and cargoes, 

This loss the Pall Mall Gazette admits in the injury done 
to the American producer, and if, as the that paper 
asserts, everybody who wished to purchase of us also lost 
by England's blinkings at piracy, we have no objection to 
the English Government paying them also. 

Mr. Sumner must be exceedingly gratified to find his very 
opponents on this question now indorsing his position, and 
themseves advancing the national loss for which he claimed 
indemnity as the primary one, the secondary claims, that is 
loss of ships and cargoes with interest, amount to about 
$18,000,000. The national or primary loss cannot amount 
to less tian $100,000,000. 

We sympathize with the English press in their endeavor 
to insure a place for their countrymen in the scramble for 
the spoils, and sincerely hope they may get it. 


Every reader’s attention is called to article, head of eighth 
page and requested to take action accordingly. Let 500,000 
names be enrolled ere this year closes, and thus compel Con- 
gress to act, 
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THE CONSISTEN ‘T (3) “TRIBU NE. ™ 


The following editorial appearcd in the N 
last Tuesday: 


crew York 7rijune 


What we are seeking to have defended is the right of the 
whole people of the United States to choose their own Presi- 
dent and Vice President. This ight may be subverted by 
frauds perpetrated in a single State (as in New York in 
1868), or by organized terrorism in others (as in Georgia and 
Louisiana in that year), The rights of all may thus be de- 
stroyed in a narrow corner. We propose not to be swin- 
diel nor butchered out of the next President. The Post is 
he!ping those who incan to elcct a Democrat by violence 
and fraud, 

The reader will please to take notice that the 77riuwne is 
secking to have the right of the WHOLE PEOPLE of the United 
States to choose their own President defended. 

Good for the Trijune. That's just what we are seeking. 
But what does its editor mean by getting on the other side 
of the fence, in another editorial separated from the first 
only by a rule, or does that warrant opposite positions ? 
But what is this position taken up across the rule: 

The Women Snffragists in Chicago, at their Convention 
the other day, declared that women already had the right to 
vote without avy Constitutional Amendment. They intend 
to register (if they can get registered) to offer their votes at 
the next Presidential election, and, if their ballots are re- 
fused, totake their case into the lawcourts. If they will but 
listen to us, we beg permission civilly to tell them what they 
should have known before t! hey came to such a res solution— 
that they could not take their case intoa worse place. They 
may rest assured that all the judges will be a-ainst them ; 
that the courts, from the Supreme at Washington to the 
Police at Chicago, will bow them out with all the civility 
which a non-suit will permit. 

The case, then, is predetermined, is it, Mr. Editor? 
But how do you know that? Will you please give 
us the information? Or have the confederates against 
women determined to do the same thing which is 
charged upon the Democratic parity. Mr. Editor, we 
desire information. Will you please define which position 
is the position of the Tribune? Also, whothe “we” are 
who do not propose to be swindled out of “ our” President? 
Good Triune, please define. Great Tribune, relieve our anx- 
iety. You would be a powerful ally in the cause of “ all the 
people,” if the former is really that which you intend to 
maintain. And then courts must be “reconstructed” if 
they have “sold out” to “our” enemies, so ) that none of us 
can get before them fora hearing. Good sirs, we wait with 
the patience of Joh—yes 
it need be—only let us have the consummation for our 
waiting. 

Seriously, however, this superciliousness of these codfish 

; | 
equality men is a disgrace to humanity. They bellow about 
equality one mimute, and the next laugh to scorn others who 
demand it, but who have it not. 
a ~-——_—-- @ ~—- 


BOURFPFE JOURNALISM, 
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The Independent contains an article headed ‘* Philanthropy 
as an Investment,’ commencing thus : “ It is not everybody 
who can do an alms-decd and make money by it.” 

We would modestly suggest to our contemporary that the 
fact of making moncy out of an alms-deed is to us some- 
what aromalous ; and truth to say, we have always looked 
upon such charity as beginning and ending at home, and 
certainly in the matter of the Allen Building in London, 
which is the subject of the above-named article, this is the 
case. 

The Allen Building is a five-story brick house, a hundred 
feet long by forty deep, with rooms of a clear height of 
eight and a half feet, and let out to tenants at the following 
rates: four rooms, 9s. a week; for two rooms, 5s. 6d.; for 
one room, 4s. The investment gives a return to the propri- 
etor of “ twelve per cent.” | 

The wages of laborers in London avcrage certainly not 
more than fifieen shillings a week. The occupancy of four 
rooms in the Allen Building would, therefore, leave him six 
shillings ($1 50) to subsist on. The occupancy of two rooms 
would leave him nine shillings and sixpence to subsist on, 
Just think of it, $2 28 to support a family ! 

Now, glance at the consideration of this model philanthro- 
pist for the humblest class—that is, those families whose 
poverty compels them to crowd into one room—he only 
charges them four shillings a room, as compared with two 
shillings and threepence a room to those more favored ones 
who cingafford to hire four rooms ; that is to say, he only 
charges the poorest class forty per cent. more rent than he 
does other classes. And this is the kind of philanthropy the 
Independent wants to see introduced into New York and 
Boston! Heaven save us from sucha catastrophe! Let us 
have either a little more beneticence in our pseudo philan- 
thropists or a liitle more perception and common sense in 
our journalists. 

An analyzation of this Allen Building speculation, which 
is all “¢nvestment”’ and no *‘ philanthropy,” will probably 
teach the editor of the J/ndependent to not sow his eulogy 
broadcast, or fill his columns with matter upon subjects of 
which he is profoundly ignorant. 

Government bonds in England pay 34 per cent. interest, 
railroad and mining shares 5 per cent. interest, mortgages 
pay 5 per cent. interest. The rent of farms is about 5 per 
cent. interest on their value. 

Now, just think of it, the philanthropic proprietor of the 
Allen Building, in the fulness of his heart, only exacts from 
the poor of London 12 per cent. interest. 


, with the patience of two Jobs if 
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Now, as to the rent: a five-roomed house anywhere, et 
miles from London (except in fushionable places) can be hired 
for 7s , in most towns such a house can be hired for 5s.; in rural 
distric ts, including a large garden, for 4s. In London, how- 
ever, four rooms cost from 10s, to 12s. per week, according to 
location, but they are not easily to Le obtained. The carry- 
ing of the various railways to Cannon street, Charing Cross and 
Faringdon street, threw out of their homes thousands of 
families, and gave an impetus to the workme.’s trains of 
the Southeastern and Brighton Railway Companies. These 
trains run from the rural districts to London at hours and at 
rates that enable artisans to live out of London while work- 
ing in it; and we believe that statistics will show that by 
such means thousands of London artisans are now living in 
four and five-roomed cottages at a rent of 5s.a week, add to 
this 1s. a weck for railway fares to and fro, and compare it 
with the advantages offercd by the Allen Building 


so ably 
discovered by the Independent. 


CONSISTENT. "OU RN AL ISM. 

There is a class of journals which, until recently, pretend- 
ed to favor the Woman Suffrage movement, but believed 
that it required a Sixteenth Amendment; that they ought to 
have the right to vote, but had no legal right so to do. Since 
it has been proved that women have the legal right to vote, 
they now complacently tell us that, though women may have 
such a legal right, still it is not safeor expedient for them to 
be allowed to exercise it. 

Verily, consistency isa isi 1! 


A COMBINED EFFORT AN iD ‘YVICTORY IS YOURS, 


There are five millions of women in the United States who 
desire suffrage. Let every one of them sign the necessary 
petition, to be found on page 8, and mail to Mrs. Josephine 
S. Griffing, Secretary National Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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STRICTURES ON RUSKIN’S RECENT ART LEC- 
TURES. 


BY GEORGE 8. PHILLIPS. 
. 


o. IL. 


But, after all, these qualities may be factitious and ofa 
false splendor, while the imperfections may be invisible to 
all but the skilled and practiced eye, and it may lack good- 
ness as the motive power of its production and the atmos- 
phere of its life,and in that case Mr. Ruskin, for one, in- 
sists upon its falsehood and viciousness as a moral teacher, 
und puts it under the ban of his condemnation. Art must 
be the interpreter of man as well as of nature—nay, it is 
ulways that; and in order that we may win the acceptance 

of heaven and the promise of its own High Priest, man 
himself must once more be the image of his maker, and 
especially must this be the Case with the artist who makes 
the art. It he be good so will his work be. It will reflect 
his goodness; for tue way to radiate forth goodness in this 
world is very infullible. Remember what the wise old 
Persian said: “ How can a man be hid? How can a 
man be hid?” Ife can neither hide nor be hidden, for he 
is, so to speak, at the mercy of his spirit. What that is, 
how it associates with kindred spirits, divine or infernal, 
and whatever it may be in its most interior nature, 
whether righteous or sinful, will assuredly make itself 
manifest in the deporiment, munners, actions and gen- 
eral dealing with mankind. We talk about = materi- 
alism and push its claims as the Supreme God oi the 
universe, with its infinite quiver of forces to do the be- 
hests of its own divine will; but ouiside otf Bedlam or 
the New York Insane Asylum, there never was such mad 
tulk uttered by creatures bearing the form and fashion of 
humanity. Dost thou not see, my poor stone-eyed brother, 
that matter in itself is dead, and could not hold together its 
bulks and atoms for asingle minute unless it were peimeated 
and perpetually sust: ined by immaterial divine e munations, 
whose torm it assumes, whose physical portrait it is Mat- 
ter is the medium of life, the substance of life’s attributes; 
but of itself, and in itself, it is nothing at all. The very 
scientists Who most loudly prociaim that all life and intelli- 
gence is infolded in dumb rocks and stones, in tossing waters 
and in the all-containing air, are the first, also, to tell us that 
there is po such thing as matter—as a substance, solid and 
indestructible; but that even its suns and stars and the vast 
domain of its terrene and celestial pageantry are but the 
crystallizations of more etherial jorms of phy sical existences 
and that these await until the due time strikes on the clock of 
the universe, to dissolve them into water, air, gas and a final 
intangible ethereality which they call forces, ora torce. It 
is true that at present they do not inform us as to What this 
force is, in its nature and essence ; but they aflirm that it is 
a force, and thatin it lies the secret of Creative power, a8 
Huxley’s protoplasm sies in the ichor of the inner membrane 
of the stinging nettle. 


Doubtless it isa great thing thus to resolve the “ great 
globe itself” into something as fine in its way a3 a mathe- 
matical point; but to our mind, instead of proving thereby 
that the energizings of an impalpable, invisibie force are the 
creative activitics which a long while ago made a mouse 
and a mountain, a litile isiand and a vast continent, a beau- 
tiful and majestical planet like the carth and all the infinity 
of the worids, that gave hints of a mighty stellar 
archiiecture in the sublime harmonies of tneir motion 
as they disport themselves in the wilds of immensity ; 
activities Which made a bug and a mun, by one and the same 
expenditure of volition and power—instead, we say, of these 
being creative activities, and the makers of all the worlds, they 
seem to us to be the ultimate masks which nature wears, and 
that these thrown off the spiritual world would stand revealed. 
There must be a nexus somewhere between the visible and 
the invisible, between matter and spirit, and why 
may not this be it? The great Swedenborg, the 
great German philosopher Hegel, and the great 
philosophical critic J. HH. Stirling, have each and 
all demonstrated that this nexus does exist, and that 
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matter proceeds from spirit. And even if ignorant, or, 
perbaps, we might say uninstructed persons, who k: ow 
nothing of Swedenborg as a philosopher, nor of his most 
profound and subtle discourses, nor his since verified astro- 
nomical prophesies; who are ignorant of his mighty schol- 
ariy performances in science, in chemistry, magnetism, 
mechanics, astronomy, anatomy, physiology and natural phi. 
losophy—even, we say, if any such uninformed persons wer: 
to throw grave doubts upon the respects ibility of this grand 
old seer as a philosophical thinker, discoverer and practic 
worker, because of the cramp of his theological revela- 
tions, still no one, however great a philosopher and believer 
in molecular forces he may be, will hardly venture to dispute 
the immense capability of Hegel as a metaphysical thinker 
and logical reasoner. And we claim for both these gigantic 
intellects that they have, without the possibility ot ¢ oliusion, 
proved that matter proceeds from spirit; and, moreover, 
they have also revealed the process by which this well- nigh 
inconceivable result was attained, and shown how alone it 
could have been attained, 

To us poor pensioners upon God's bounty and love, who 
have nothing but what he gave to us, and are not ashamed 
to acknowledge the inmamense and ever increasing debt 
there is nothing so brave and beautiful in modern books as 
the religious attitude which Mr. Ruskin assumes all through 
these ,ectures. We do not mean what is understood in er- 
dinary circles by the words, * religious attitude;” for, indeed 
with respect to this meaning there is nothing which he so 
little affects, and it is easy to see that he is not exac tly an 
orthodox man in any sense. He has been trained in too 
large and liberal a school for that, and has been instructed 
by too wise, generous and catholic a teacher. He knows 
and loves the golden wheat but not the chaff. The land 
scape is certainty dearer to his eyes when there is a church 
in it. Nor can he sufficiently admire the great shadv trees 
of elm and yew which stand out in strong black relief oi 
portraiture against the blue sky with its fleecy clouds sailing 
in the sunlight as in seas of hyaline. Very precious, also, to 
him, as an artist, is the holy Sabbath calm in which the ancient 
and venerable building and the peacetul graves of the fore 
fathers of the neighboring hamlet so sweetly repose. Lt is 
a calm that has no counterpart in nature, or in any other of 
the antique memorial places that are 80 dear 1o t-e hum: in 
heart. A church is one of the waysice inns of God which 
he has planted for all the weary wayfarers on their piler m- 
age from earth to heaven, The very air is redol: nt with 
thanksgiving and praise, and drops w ith the odors of a sweet 
sanctity and a heavenly love. This man of art stands rever 
ently, with uncovered bead, before the lowly doorway with 
its clusters of round, massive arches, springing from the 
outermost arch of all, and adorned with the Norman 
chevron. 

He thinks of the unknown generations who have passed, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, up those well-worn steps and 
through those sacred portals into the blessed sauciuary to 
hear what, to them, were precious words of lite. of hope, of 
consolation and of love. tHe conjures up the past int + the 
present with all a master painter's skill and gen.us—and 
what life was there, wit : its holiday pictures and the scenic 
presentment of life’s changes and epochs in that humble vil 
lnge—he sees them all! And so sympathetic is his nature 
that he enters into the ghostly drama quick witu the in- 
stinects of reality and becomes an actor in the variegated 
spectacle and a genuine participator in all the joys anu sor 
rows of the time. There is the gay and happy wedding 
party—a goodly procession—arrayed in couples of young 
men and women, the latter in white raiment, all in their 
best, and all lovers for the nonce; the young men in knee 
breeches and blue coats, with bunches of moss roses and 
slips of lavender in their button-holes, and the young women 
with bouquets of bright tlowers in their hanuds—all follow- 
ing gayly and gladly the beautiful bride, with her loyal 
groom and attendant bridesmaids, who, entering the outer 
church gate, advance under the immemorial avenue of elms 
with beating hearts trembiing in their bosoms like a nest of 
nightingales, and go to the altar where the most serious of 
ali life’s transactions is consummated for time, and maybe for 
eternity—which is a long while, and sad to think on. 

Nor does he forego the sorrow ful funeral pageant nor turn 
a deaf ear to the mother’s lamentations, or a stony eye upon 
her tears, and the poor old father’s groanings of uiter despair 
and desolation. For is not death also a great reality, and to 
many areal heart tragedy’ Why,if he feast with them, 
and go to their weddings, and drink to the happiness of 
bride and groom, and stand sponsor for their rosy bawlers 


ee eee 


at the christening font—why should he shrink the day of 


darkness and death, and refuse to be the guest of a sorrowlu! 
household 4 

Such, may be, are his thoughts, as he becholds what he lovis 
so much to behold—that is, a church in the landscape. He 
sees the golden weather-vane flaming in the sunlight, at the 
top of the unpretending spire, and he knows, altuough he 
cannot now seethe picture, that the low-arched windows ure 
clothed with the glossy green leaves of the ivy, and that the 
painted glass in the east window above the altar is reflecting 
upon the gray slabs of the underlying vaults of the dead,s 
Gethsemene of passionate colors—crimson and gold and 
purple, like the burst blood of the sunlight. 

Now an Episcopalian, or @ common Christian believer 
educated in the creeds of Christendom, would Le very apt to 
mistake this enthusiastic sympathy, ‘and set Mr.” Ruskin 
down as an Episcopalian. We belicve he is an Episcopalian 
traditionally, and from habit and the long practice of his 
forefathers, but you may be sure he is not that, because he 
loves the church in the landscape. He loves it asa picture 
and it may be, also, as a living influence, bles-ing the peop!e 
with its benefactious of morality and religion. in thissense, 
the church is dearer than the landscape, whose physical beau 
ties it enbances by itsdivine symbolism, But if he had been 
born a Mohammedan, and the church had been a mosque, lie 
would have entertained it all the same in his hospitable 
syinpathy, both as an artist and, tothe extent above signified, 
as a religionist. 

And this rather Episcopal illustration of the Catholicity 
of Mr. Ruskin’s mind, in respect to the religious influ: nee of 
urt upon it, leads us to his own consideration in these lex 
tures, how far religion has been helped by art. He is op 
posed to the old religion as superstition out of fashion; he 
is equally opposed to the new religion as superstition iv 
fashion, but he is, of course, compelied to recognize it as the 
great leading fact and intluence of history; and itis com 
monly supposed that itis immensely indebted toart ssa 
formative medium whereby the essentially invisible has been 
mude visible to the senses—as in the case of the Virgin 
Mary, Saint Joseph, and the various local saints inscrived 
in the Catholic calendar. Nor can there be any doubt 
that art has been put to this service in behalf of tue church ; 
but, whether religion itself has been helped thereby, even in 
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the earlicst times of superstitous belief, before science existed 
and the heavens had become astronomical, as Hazlett says, 
ig 2 question to be considered. 

Ruskin makes 4 grand distinction between the essential 
morality and healthiness of art, and art obedient to fraud- 
ulent design and pious /alsehood. The instances above allud- 
ed to, wherein the invisible saints are presented to the eye 
as visible realilies, to be accepted as such—as genuine por- 
traitures of these siints—by the conscience and the belief of 
mankind, be includes in the category of artistic frauds and 
fulsehoods, and claims that instead of helping they have 
done violence to the first principles of religion by destroy- 
ing their own influence as moral teachers with enlightened 
men and women. And more than this, he mentions that, 
being absolute falsehoods in themselves—and consciously 
such—they do somehow bear the marks thereof in their own 
einbluzonment. 

Be this as it may, we agree with him that their effect will 
be very different upon different minds, With the enlight- 
ened they will hardiy have been permitted to influence their 
creed, except to negative it. They well know, since the 
Church bewan, that these pictures are fanciful and not legiti- 
mate presentations of the persons whose likenesses they pro- 
fess to be—and so religion will have gained nothing thereby, 
although these old believers themselves may have been 
benefited in some msthetic sense by their presence in ‘the 
cathedral or church as art. But the direct influence of these 
pictures upon the poor serfs of the feudal times—and even 
upon their lords, who were only a little higher kind of serfs 
—imust have been great, and have largely influenced their 
belief in the Virgin, in Joseph and in the saints, and in these 
jmages a3 their express resemblances. It is the case to-day. 
Tious in !s, both in their pre-ence and out of their presence, 
ure vividly affected by them and believe them to be realities 
Whereupon Ruskin says that “without any question, the 
art which makes us believe what we would not have other- 
wise believed is misapplied, and, in most instances, very dan- 
gerously so. Our duty,” he adds, “is to believe in 
the existence of divine, or any other persons, only upon 
rational proofs of their existence, and not because we have 
seen pictures of them, And since the real relations between 
us and higher spirits are, of all facts concerning our being, 
those which it is most important to Know accurately, if we 
know at all, it is a folly so great as to amount to real, 
though most unintentional, sin, to allow our conceptions ot 
these relations to be modified by our own undisciplined 
fancy.”’ 

We endorse this statement to the full, except the last clause 
of it, where he seems to us to eXaggerate the conceptions 
allud d to by cl ssing them with sin, however he may 
quatitly it by calling it ‘most unintentional.” Sin is the 
conscious Violution of a divine law; the unconscious viola- 
tion of it muy be error or ignorance, but it can hardly be 
sin, or the number of actual sinners would be so great that 
damnation would Jay hold of every mothers’ son of us all, 
here and now, anticipate hell itself, and make the proper 
work of he}! a work of supererogation. 
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INTERIOR SKETCHES OF THE BRONTE FAMILY, 


bY JANUARY SEARLE. 


et ee mee 


No. I. 

Early History of the Children—Their Wonderful Preeocity— 
Intellectual Games—Their First Stories, Essays, Poems— 
Influence of the Moors upon their Mind and Character— 
The Quaint Stone Village—Old Parsonage House, Church, 
and Grave-yard-—The Sisters’ Love for Animals—Anec- 
dotes—All of them Tory Polaticians—Their Oracular 
Sayings delivered through the Mouth of a Mask. 


I design in this, and perhaps in subsequent pabers, to speak 
of the Bronte family. It is to me an ynusually attractive 
subjcet; because I chanced to reside in the neighborhood 
where they lived when Charlotte Bronte “burst upon us 
forty thousand strong and nobody thought o! such a thing,” 
as Waller said of Denham’s horse. Branwell Bronte, Clar- 
lotte’s brijliunt but most unhappy brother, whatever his 
faults may hive been, and they were numerous enough, has 
been unjastly and even cruelly dealt with by Charlotte’s 
biographer, and that too with a Phariseeisin which, in a wo- 
man otherwise so amiable and excellent as Mrs. Gaskill, is 
hard to account for. I shall have to speak of the secret of 
his misery by anu by, however, and wiil not anticipate fur- 
ther than to say that he deserved a better fate; and that I 
shall try and present him as he really was, both his good and 
ili qualitis, nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in 
malice. Hithetto he has been wronged and misrepresented, 
because the whole facts of his case have not been given; or, 
if given, the bias of the biographer bas so stated them as ut- 
teriv to distort and destroy his character. 

Weall remember when “Jane Eyre” was published and what 
a furor of excitement it produced wherever the English lan- 
guage was spoken. In this country the book was recived 
as enthusia-tically as it was in England, and Curer Bell, the 
author of it, was honored above all modern novel writers. 
Everybody wondered who Currer Bell was, and whether the 
nane belonged to a man ora woman. The odor of sex, how. 
ever, Was Very strong, even upon ils manliest passages, and 
although it was soon clear that the author wanted to bea 
man, and to be spoken of as such in all critiques and disqui- 
sitions upon her book, yet there were those who were not to 
be thrown off the scent, and insisted upon it from the first 
that a woman wrote it. The little mystery was preserved 
intact until after the publication of “ Shirley,” when it became 
evident to all the Yorkshire folks that a Yorkshire man or 
woman had written it, in consequence of the descriptions of 
local scenery, and the sketches of local character near Ha- 
worth and Keighley, with which the book abounded. The first 
person to discover the secret was a native of Haworth, who 
was then living in Liverpool, and he lost no time in sending 
his discovery to the Liverpool Mercury, and so that bubbie 
burst, scattering about it all sorts of rainbow colors to the 
astonishment of England. 

It was chietly the moorlands which betrayed the author of 
“Jane Eyre” and “shirley.” They sat for their portraits | know 
not how many times in these books, and it was clear, besides, 
that the author's experience in scenery was confined preity 
exclusively to them. Charlotte subsequently confessed to 
me that they were the background to the entire picture of 
her life. The whole famiiy loved them, indeed, with the 
enthusiasm of a Swiss hunter for his mountains. They were 
the sources of their inspiration in poetry, music, painting, 


and colored by their influence. Here they found solitude 
and silence, andatemple for God’s worship. Here, al<o, 
was their garden of sweet flowers, and when the gorse and 
heather were in bloom, their mighty seas ot gold and purple 
flashing as far as the eye could see toward the setting-sun, 
Literally, this wonderful group of sisters and their solitary 
brother, were developed in mind and character merely under 
this influence. I knew those moorlands well, and being a 
great walker, 1 used often to pay them a visit. For pictur- 
esque beauty and more than Titian splendor of colorirg, 
and for those wondrous Rembrandt effects which the black 
cloudlands and sudden bursts of sunlight flash over their 
vast and barren solitudes, they stand unrivaled and alone 
in nature. 

Branwell used at one time to fill his pocket with tobacco, 
and put a pipe in his mouth and a book under his arm, and 
start off in the summer sunshine for a sheltered bed of 


day long; or he would write poems and prose articles for 
the newspapers and magazines, wondeiing what career was 
in store for him,and whether he was destined or not to 
make a figure in the world of letters. At this time he was 
the idol not only of his sisters but of his dear old aunt, and 
his grand, high-minded father, the rector of Haworth parish 
these twenty-five or thirty years. They all looked up to 
him for his courage, his briiliant talents, his learning and 
his wit. He could do anything; and the loving sisters for- 
got their own great merits and abilities in their reverence 
and homage for his. 

Sometimes they would ramble all together over the moors, 
and thought nothing ot walking six or seven miles. Emily 
however, was not O:ten so social as to join them. She used 
to have strange moods, and always would have her own 
way. Solitude was her delight and she was always brood- 
ing over her own fancics, dreams and images of romance 
and faery. When the wind was high, keen and shrill, or 
rolled cver the moors in tornado strength, she used to 
call her great buil-dog, “ Keeper,” and, opening the 
kitchen door at the back of the parsonage house, 
step directly upon the yielding heather, and run off 
at a gallop, no matter whether the wind was ahead or 
abaft. Her attachment to her dog was in keeping with her 
character and the loneliness of the life which they all led at 
that dreary parsonuge. She had a will as inflexible as stub- 
twist; everyihing must bend to it. Even the stubborn 
temper of bull-dog “ Keeper,” that everybody was atraid of, 
she broke like a reed. One day the brute, who had often 
been threatened for persisting in a habit he had got of luxu- 
rating on Emily’s bed, was found there by the young mis- 
tress—then, indeed, quite a child and as slender as a 
fairy, although of wiry and tenacious muscles, what ,there 
was ot them. She immediately ordered him off; but he 
would not budge, and, when she persisted, had the audac 
ity and ill-manners to turn up his black muzzle and show 
his teeth. In a moment Emily seized the great brute by the 
scoff of his neck and pulled him off. Then she dragged 
him down the short stairway, his carcass bump, buup, 
bumping, as it descended, step by step, into the kitchen. 
Her sisters were alarmed and besought her to let the beast go. 
But they might as well have prayed to the hungry tiger to 
spare the victim under his claws. ‘Ihere she knelt over the 
prostrate dog; her tace deadly pale; her lips tirmly com 
pressed; her resolute eyes fuil of condensed fire, and her 
tiny left hand thrust into the skin ot his neck. She lookcd 
for a moment into the sullen and chopfallen face of the dog, 
who knew what she meant and What Le was going to catch, 
and in another second she struck him about the bead and 
eyes with that tiny clenched fist of hers until the dog 
struggled hard to free hims: lf and growled his savagcsi; 
but’ she only beat him tbe more—siriking him 
full butt on the black snout every now and 
then, and making him | sneeze like a snuff-taker. 
When she bad punished him sufficiently she sat 
down and made him lie at her feet, and when he wanted 
to lick her hand, she beat the poor brute again, and not only 
broke his spirit, so far as she was concerned, but made him 
quite a miserable dog. He never disobeyed ber again ; and 
when, not many years afterward, this brave, couragc ous and 
highly gifted girl died, poor old Keeper followed her to the 
grave, his heart as sad, | dare say,in its capibiity of sad- 
ness, a8 any human heart there; an! when they all returned 
home but that one whom Keeper loved best of all, and he 
could not find her, he knew some hing dreadful had hap- 
pened, and went snuffing ail over the horse, and fretting so; 
it was quite pitiful to see him. At last he bethought him of 
her own room, and up-stairs he galloped, snuffing «gain un- 
der the door, and snuffing in vain! Whereupon he s:tupa 
lamentable howling which terrified the whole house; and 
when he ceased he jay down against the door outside, and 
never left it night or day for three or four days. Poor :ittle 
Emily! poor old Keeper, with thy rough ways and tender 
old dog’s heart ! it is all over now with you and your poor 
mistress. You will romp together on the morrow never 
again in this world. You are both gone—gone forever! and 
in a little tume we shall all follow you. 

Charlotte once said when speaking of Shirley that she de- 
signed this radiant and starry young girl to represent what 
Emily might have been had she been blessed with health and 
fortune. But it was hard to rcalize the picture. And yet 
many traits of Shirley’s doings and -cliaracter in the story 
were literal transcripts from Emily’s actual life. She had a 
passion for dogs, and Charlotte represen's Shirley with the 
same characteristic. It was no fiction where that bright and 
brave lady is represented as crying after a mad-dog to come 
to her for water, and as she held out the pan toward him the 
brute bit her. For the thing actually betel Emily, and what 
is more she went straight into the kitchen where old Tabby 
was ironing,and burned out the wound with a red-hot instru- 
ment, perhaps the kitchen poker. Charlotte was also very 
fond ot dumb animals, and Branwell told me that going down 
the village one evening in the autumn, she saw two miserable 
kittens with their hind legs tied together, thrown thus across 
a clothes-rope against one of the houses, and the pour brutes 
with their heads downward and facing each other unable to 
get away, were tearing at their * mutual eyes’ with merciless 
claws until Charlotte, at the risk of being torn hersell, bravely 
went and lifted them off the line on to the ground, and then 
gave a boy sixpence to cut the string that bound them and 
set them at liberty. 

There is not much wonder that these young girls should be 
fond of animals. They had no companions. It is irue that 
they had all been to school, but their schoo! experience was ol 
the saddest, and through it they lost two sisters, besides suffer- 
ing greatly themselves. Chariotte also had been a governess 
and kuew all the misery which is siguified and summed up in 
that terrible word. - Neither was there anybody in the vil- 
lage of whom they could make a friend. And oh! whata 
queer village it was! One long street running from the 
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Keighley road up a very steep hill, on the top of which stood 
the dark gloomy parsonage house, the old church and the 
school-house, with a belfry to it! That was Harworih Vil- 
inge. The houses were all built of stone, and so were the 
walls and ditches. There was not a tree to be seen. Nothin 
but scrubby plants and shrubs. From Keighley to Hawort 
itis a distance of two miles, and the manufacture of the 
neighborhood is worsted. Many of the hands work at home 
in their cottages and earn not more than three dollars a week 
wherewith to keep their families. This village, so dull, and 
black, and lifeless, without verdure, and with a barren soil 
surrounding it, with no human soul in it to make a friend 
of, was Charlotte’sAlma Mater and sole world for many years. 
It is of unusual importance to recite these things and pic- 
ture these surroundings, for they will account for much of 
the peculiarity, the gloom, the pathos, the strength and self- 
reliance shown in her writings. Add to this the sepulchral 
parsonage-house facing the church, the parlor windows ac- 
tually Jooking out upon a grave-yard slabbed all over with 
flat and upright tomb-stones and literally choked with the 
populations of the dead—no six fee! of earth anywhere left 
for another sepulchre—and | think everybody will agree 
with me that a more ghastly place, out of Jehosophat’s val. 
ley of dry bones, in which to put a human soul. and bid it 
get development and grow up into eternal life, could not be 
found upon the planet. And yet this Bronte family grew 
and became famous there! They were thrown always upon 
themselves. From little children of five and six years of 
age they composed stories and essays and plays, and as their 
lather was a great old Tory, he managed to interest them in 
his politics, and long before they were in their teens they 
knew all the great leaders of the Tory party, as well as 
those of the Opposition, and entered heart and soul, not as 
mere partisans, but as principled little patriots, into the 
great quesiions of the times. Tue Iron Duke was Charlotte's 
idol—she literally worshiped him—he entered into all ber 
thoughts, purposes and enterprses while she was yet «# little 
child ot only eight or nine years of age. She wrote stories about 
his greatness and goodness, his courage in the field, his wisdom 
in the cabinet, and even made essays full of sovereign poli- 
tics, unto which she attached his name, meaning to honor 
him. “Sir Robert Peel was a trimmer,’ she said; “not 
& man of Convictions but of policy; whereas, the great Duke 
stood for God’s truth and meant to live by it and die by it.” 
That was a true distinction, hit off with a statesman’s wit 
and worthy of a statesman. All these children are educated 
upon high platforms. Life is a serious business; too serious 
to be trided with, and politics as a sacred science—the scicnce 
ot human government. This dear England if it is to be 
governed at all, wisely and well, must be governed by Tory 
stitesmen who love it, who will not sacrifice it to the mob, 
wnd let them tear it to pieces like wild beasts, ir their iguor- 
ance, as the Radicals would. Thatis Cha:lotte’s view of the 
political position, and, oh, how she hates the Radicals in her 

love tor England and the Tories. 

When the post comes io, the old clergyman, their father, 
seizes the newspapers with greedy hands, and reads aloud, 
while all the little children—those tiny politicians of the 
moorlands—crowd round him, devour every word of every 
speech on their own side, but especially those of the noble 
Duke, and pass judgment upon them all like able editors 
in their cha'rs ot stale. 

{t is a very curious education which they are getting at the 
Haworth Rectory. The children have no chiidhoou—they 
are little old men and women any time before the age of iem 
When | read of their quaint studies,and remember what 
Branweil said of their int: llectual games, and how they con- 
trived to gét instruction out of play, and play out of imstruc- 
tion, [cannot help regarding them as perfectly unique ex- 
amples of child nature. They are realiy thinking beinys— 
think too much for their good—and ought to zo, rather, 
upon the hills, and romp with the cattle, and grow strong 
and healthy in body, instead of sacrificing th: body to tue 
mind. Nene of them are very strong. in all, indeed, the 
bright blood of consumption burns more aud more brigitly 
until the final sacrament of death; when this comes, for a 
few moments a great light upon the altar, and atter tuat 
darkness forever. “ We were a precious lot of learned prigs,” 
siid Branwell; “ very wonderful to see, when we were chil- 
dren. Believe me, we were up to all manner of dark sayings 
and mystic questions, and things arcane, as if somctiimes all 
the seven sages were speaking throuvh our jeweled snouts. 
‘*T remember one day the great tall Governor, God bless 
him, came in among us suddealy at our play in the kitchen, 
carrying avery ugly mask in his clerical hand. ‘1 want to see 
whica is the wis st of my children,’ said the old man. ‘ You 
are to imagine yourselves at the banqueting table of some 
Tyrant of Corinth or the Islands, and that you are required to 
answer dark ques.ions, by the man who wears the purple. 
Sve, he added,‘ I have brought a mask, behind which you 
are to reply to what questions soever are asked of you.’ We 
all — ita capital joke to have the uncircumcised mouth 
of a fool’s mask out of which to utter the Pythian oracles, 
and to speak truth. I have often wondered since at the an- 
tique fashion of the utterances delivered by these my tiny lit- 
tle sisters. Anne’s turn came first. [She was the base of the 
triangle of the ‘ Bells,’ and was called ‘ Acton’ in that 
famous first book of poems, in which Emily as‘ Ellis,’ and 
Charlotte as‘ Currer’ Bell made so notable a figure.] The 
Governor asked Anne what a wee little tledgeling lke her 
most needed. To which she replied with the promptness of 
Delphos itself, ‘Age and experience.’ Then she gravely 
withdrew her pretty face from the pasteboard features of the 
buffoon mask, and held it out to papa, who took it and 
handed it without reply to Emily. You must know that 
Emily always was an original, and the look she gave to fhat 
wretched caricature of the human face divine, was the most 
serio-comical in expression that I ever beheld. Being a very 
bad boy, in a splendid humor for fun, I burst out 
langhing till the pots and pans on tie chimney wall 
rang again, and came well nigh getting my ears boxed. 
For papa, I assure you, was in high tragedy humor, and 
that this was one of his Jean Jacques experiments on educa- 
tion, I felt pretty sure, although he said nothing about it. 
Kousseau’s Emelius was almosi as great a favorite with him 
as our own Emily was, to whom, having requested her to 
put on the mask, he now addressed himself, asking her. what 
he ought to do with me forsooth when I was a naughty little 
beggar, as | often was. ‘Reason with him, cried tuis pbi- 
losopher of six; ‘and if he won’t listen toreason whip him.’ 
This looked svrious, and very like business; but for all that 
I laughed again, although this time with moderation, stuffing 
my handkerchief in my mouth to keep in the haw-haws that 
wanted to roar outside, and make another rumpus. Then he 
asked me which was the best way of knowing the intellect 
ual differences between men and women. At first I thought 
I would say,‘ By examining their mouths, and taking the 








literature and romance, Al) their minds were largely formed 





measure of their tongues;’ but I thought better of it, and 
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Of all things in which parents shonld take interest, 
none js of so great importance ae that of education. 





DR. HENRY T. HELMBOLD 
sidering the difference beiween them as to 


their bodies” which wasn’t so very bad con- 
sidering. Then it was Charlotte’s turn: 
‘ What is the be-t book inthe world?’ ‘ The 
Bible,” she answered. ‘And the next best ?’ 
‘The Book of Nature.” Then he asked her 
‘What was the best education tora woman?’ 
‘That, she replied ‘which will make her 
rule ber house best.” Then he asked Maria 


isin himself a marvel. Of prepossessing appearance, 

affable and unpretending, for a man of his wealth and 
influence, it is impossible while in his company to 
realize that you are conversing with a gentieman who 
engrosses more public attention, as he richly deserves 

to do, than any other in America, not even excepting 
our Chief Mayistrate, whom we should like to see 
succeeded by this 


PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS 
We of the District of Columbia. who have endeav- 
ored, and, thanks to him, with such great succese, 


In selecting echools sufficient deliberation is seldom 
had. The whole future of a child's life may be dark- 
ened by afalse stepin early years. There are com 
paratively few people who are fitted for having charge 
of the young. It requires the mort exquisite tact, 
the most comprehensive grasp of characteristics, ae 
wel] ae an almost infinite adaptation to circumstances. 
The instincts Of childhood are always pure and true, 
Thev should never be etunted and bleared by an un- 
reasonable curbing. They ehould simply he directed 
so as to avoid the quicksunds and shoals which cer 
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‘ What was the be-t mode of spending time?’ 
‘ Preparing for eternity, she answered. And 
I think our kitchen wisdom was quite as 


tain predispositions might drift them toward. True 
education is not so muck the stuffing process as it is 
the weeding or eliminating process, by which the 
whole mental streng’h may be exerted in producing a 


to establish anAnnual Curnival, could not.if we were so 
dispored, speak of him but in terms of admiration, 
mingled with gratitude: for. of all the opulent and 
distinguished men of the land, onteide the * 
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t n r . mind capable of the highest and noblest purposes o3 . 
£00 d AS that dis splay eC d by the seven rage 8 at miles equare,”’ he alone honored us with his presence life. Most of our aabetion echools teac h Reese things Nec vy 
( the Binquet of Pcriander, of which, I dare | and that of his family, accompanied by an equipaze | which relate too palpably to the external, and are ee) 
; ray, not one of those little tots had then go | which, in point of style, would put to the blash that | therefore to be deprecated. There are, however, some | Es 

| much as heard.” of the haughtiest aristocracy of the Old World. As | whose principals have the true idea of education. A | j 
i : he drove through Penneylania avenue with hundreds Among them may be mentioned the Schcol for Young Ae. 
‘Nafin’e W of thousands of eyes upon him, he might have repeat- | Ladies, at No, 15 East Twenty-fourth street, under | Pet i 
[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. } ed the words of Julius Cwear to the Roman Senate— | the charge of Mesdames Millard & Carrier, whose | =f uh: ‘% 
PEOPLE 1 HAVE MET. VBNI, VIDI, Vict ! advertisement appears in another column. Mes ee 
ae | oop Ye . Po. 
2 a came, I saw, I conquered !) Chie pore Brandy hase now an established reputs Hy a 
: New York, March 15, 1871. Dr. Helmbold did indeed conquer all hearts by the THE New Worp.—A weekly newepaper devoted tation, and is very desirable to all who use aw etima- is 
: ‘ id di ; “i to temperance, universal suffrage and the emancipa- On, & ery Gewirave tO All WOO Use 4 BtiMB x ' 
; I sometimes sit down and think of the peculiar | splendid display which he made, completely eclips- |) ; Edited by Mrs Paulina Wright f | rg 
f he world h in hi ing those who fondly imagined that their teams | 408 Of Woman. Haited by Mrs. Paulina Wright Ma- | jant medicinally or otherwire. + 
¢ characters I have met in the world, each one in him- would surpass all others. Like everything he does, | ¥i* 8nd Miss Kate Stanton. Published in quarto-form oS 
i self or herself affording material enough to found an | the Dactor's equipage was the ne plus ultra of by L. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. I. It will be the Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. ey 
; essay upon faehion. For the benefit of those who did not wit- object of this paper to treat all ‘subjects of vital inter- ht 
: ne est to the American people with fairness and inde- | G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor S. Dana Hayes, State MEG 
There are the indecisioniste. They wil) call on you neas the ecenes of the Carnival, we will ask them to . ' 

S 2 ‘ h " aa 2iphann ED - aa pendence ; and while its columns are open to the ‘ . wh 
x . ‘ pic ture to the Inseves an hnigue carrh ige, or L andan, ; Assay er Massachueetta rove that it ig A ur vv ; ‘ 

) and take up an hour of your time in telling you that | constructed for Dr, Helmbold after a model pecnitarly | 48° ussion of those great questions to which itis de- } a . *. | paresy re | 

they have been thinking of having so and eo done, | his own, in which all that lavish expenditure and voted, the editors reserve to themeelves the right to | grape product, containing no other qualities, ee * 

; ; rot aste could exercise e heen emploved be judged only by their editorials. Terme invariably A 
: and ask your advice ; but, without telling you what good taste could exercise have been employed—a | saat re) 

: t} ly did think 2 fd i ivi oe time to marvel of comfort and beauty—with four footmen. a in advance. For Sale in quanti ties to euit the demand. i 

. 1ey reaily did think of doing or giving you e 


One copy to one addrese 
Ten copies 
Twenty “ ” 

A liberal discount made to lodyes and societies. 
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Jehu whore skill in manipulating horse flesh is in- 
Imitable, a team of five blooded bay equainals, two at 
the pole and three tandem, that with ease can make 
their mile in four minutes, gayly caparisoned in ex- 
pensive leath ‘r, With gold mountings, bearing the 
monogram “HH. T. H..’ a dark eyed, quick-witted | 
and accowplished gentleman, wrapped in costly | 


A 00 per annum 
answer or even atk a question, they ramble on, tell. of) = 
ing you of a dozen different ideas they have had, half 
developing each, and just as you are beginning to get 
an inkling of what they mean, they fly off at @ tan- 
gent on some other subject. You listen, half bewil- 
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There have been 1 many attempts made to combine 
the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one article of | 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 
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é : sables, and calmly surveying the assembled multi- household furniture, but it may be said they have ‘ 
dered, till they rise and depart with the request that | tude, aud you have an inadequate idea of the great been a poe geog: it — wre to a Ss. BRAK NAN &, co 2 a 
you will think it over; and, as they leave, you wonder H. T. HELMOLD that ROSE Soar Se are nted which woul present | re 

; ft ; ; ; ) _o) . the elegance of a firet class parlor sofa and also pos- 7 —e te 

j what it was you are to consider,and what on earth The most complimentary reference by newspaper | sess all the convenience and comfort of the best bed. 66 BROAD STREET, ee oS 
wae the object of their visit. men to him cannot justly be deemed extravagant, tor | All the difficulties, however, have at last been over- | sew yor ot 

j } 2 . 3 { 4 ¥ j + ; Se j s =| , j : 4 oF y "") + \ 
There are also those who imagine themselves as he do S more than any othe 4 in America 10 rus come a. the combine ad Sofa Bed, manufactured by ik . 
na ; ; tain the newspaper press. hat be makes money is | Wu. 8. Humpureys, 634 Broadway, who presents the | ; 

deep thinkers. They have imbibed certain ideas, not | wejj known ; but who is #0 deserving of it? By jadi- | sakibe with an article of furniture which no critic | eae ‘ 


knowing themselves by what means. These ideas are 
generally clung to without any reasoning. ‘They 
are inherited, and they would consider it almost sac 


ciously advertising his excellent compounds, he has 
come to be @ 
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could detect was anything more than a sofa when | 
closed, and which no one would ever suppore conld | 
be converted into a sofa when in ite bed form, and yet | 
the conversion is made instantaneously. It is the , ° 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, 
his daily expenditure of nearly two thousand dollars | 
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rilege to even question them. They happen to have 
some indefinite ideas, and seem quite shocked that 
you should submit them to the ordeal of thought. 
They do not attempt to refute your opinion on a basis 
of argument; they have an indefinite idea that you 
are wrong; they know not why. Weither do they ad- 


amoug all the newepapers, while it helps to sustain 
them, bringing healing on its wings to suffering mill- 
ions. At the recent press banquet here, to which only 
the actual representatives of the * fourth estate’ were 
admitted, including the Vice-President of the United 
States and a few other distinguished yh 


had been connected therewith, Dr. Helmboid was in- 


menu who | 


desideratum long sought but never before attained. 





We take spec ial pleasnre in calling the attention of 
ail our readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 
at No.1 Great Jones street, New York, who is both 
judicions and scientific in all departmente of dentis- 


NEW JERSEY 
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haude as this 
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full, has no room for anything else, no matter how 
impure the liquid it is filled with. 

it is no use to reason with these people, because 
they do not presume to think for themselves; they 
have let the first or last comere think for them, and 


vited and called upon to speak dur! conyers a | UY: His rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly, 
: iii ‘ae h s , ¢ OD f Cuan ny ine eve jing- i » w > city 
dace any principle in support of their opinions. They | compliment which was eminently deserved ; for, as | and being :! constantly filled with the eife of the city, | 
: a . : | testifies that his practice ie succersfal. He adminie- 
are like a sponge which absorbs the moisture that | we have already said, he is the life of the press, aud | 
» 2 ° ° ? org ’ ic , mer > sOOcwniti ‘ 
happens to comg¢ first in contact with it, and, being therefore no inan so richly deserves recoguition at ije | 


ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all | MUTUAL LIFE INSTR T af 
cases 


QTEINWAY HALL, | 
with right royal munificence. The cost of coming to | & 


*. . . . s j TT ’ ” 7 “ct 
our Carnival with his family, equlpage and retinue | . HRISTINA NILSSON. 
must have been very consider: able . but, not satiefed , mee 





GREATEST OF ADVERTISERS, 
If Dr. Helmbold makes money he spends it, too 
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adopted their conclusious even though they do pot with that. he en; yage “dd at the Arlin; gton, our crack | T { ESDAY. 5 erry Ww EDN ESDAY. 15th: i Ao. } fe {> Ne A  f 4 §, i: 4 » i rt 4 LET, i ¢! 
asaiitaias oad maids Uh - hotel, the beat Ss tea largest purlors, where during | PURDAY, 18th. ¥ 
gether unde ‘m., ! 


Even if your reasoning | his stay a constant Mr. Max Seus ‘ respectfully announces the firet ae + 


appear ever so forcible to them they answer, * Well reese reappearance in New York of : 
see : toe AP cae. OTREAN OF VistToUs MLLE. CHRISTINA NILSSON, . 
I don’t know, but I still think you are wrong.’ Don't Seas sa. 8 
7 poured in upon him, with all of whom, in the spirit : . ; ' 
bother with such people; they are empty, and if you of true Democracy, he had something kind and even Pueeday, 14th, Grand Miscellaneous Concert. Newark, N. 3. 


succeeded in convincing them upon any subject, they 
are totally unreliable and may grasp the first foolish 
idea that a plausible tongue may advance withouta 


Wednesday, 15th, firet appearance of Mile. Christina 
Nileson in Haydn's masterwork, 
THE CREATION. 


witty to say, and madethem by 


his hospitality realize | 
that they were at home. : 
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Mise Kiwenr.ey’ s Lecrure.—On the eveuing ef | Saturday, 18th, Grand Nilsson Matinee at 2 o'clock, . 
moment's original thought on the subject. the 15th iast..at the Christian A sociation Kooms | MULE. car PAULINE C ANISSA, Son eo 4 
: : + - ; prac 
Another class I have encountered who have a great > before , ve 7! intelligent audiens . this lady gave MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY. pss Perpetual inenranee secured by payment of One fe 
; ‘ ; a lecture of no ordinary merit on the ud ucation and ania eae errr 
interest in your business. They volunteer their Proper Sphere of Woman—Thcir Natural. So ’ mes | SIGNOR BRIGNOLI, the distinguished Tenor; | easaniat Wailing J 

P . sas a* ‘. ‘ aac i > > - fi "Tl . 
opinion with a volubility that takes you aback and Political Ri vhts. She spoke entirely without notes, | ,, Mr GE _ GE rom or a Garrats N. is 
yet you don’t like to insult them They will | 4ud evinced a perfect command of her subject, in| * ERGEK Baritone; Mr. M.- a Sie le Baseo ; | ea 

’ aes ee ; argument and expression. She was listened to with | , Mr. Henry VIEUXTEMPS, Violinist. , ae i 
not take your silence asa hint, and never seem to profound attention throughout, and frequently ap he choruses of the Creation wil 1} be re ndered by | Assets over Half a Million of Dollars a 

: . . sani i ‘ ; ~ +> ba 4 . 
have sense enough to see that you do not desire | plauded. Her manner is thatof perfect sel\-command of > cp ree pee ye v lena a te 
' am ¢ . a Musica! Directors and Conductors, — 
their advic e. Oh, no, they have taken the ae: wg ie pervading r € sible SLDecss, ' Not takiny notes Sivt a . Rosoni er Mr 300 Bristow income near Phird of a Mi 1of Do inra r Yi 
, at the time, itis linposeibie to make quotations from — = : : i= 
whole matter unasked out of your hands, and tell you } por adi i lenteee thet %t alien ~ pleasure te | General Admission, $2; Reserved Scate, $1 and $2 1h 
rou ougkt to do this or that, with a self-confident air | speak of it as one of the best we have ever heard o extra, accordin g to location. Le | JER 
y U li La he ) , ; . { 
of ; , , , thix subject. and we convratulate every audience ehe | ‘The sale of Reserved Seate for either of the above | Policies jiesned on al! the approved plans of icf 
that is the very impersonification of busybodyism. SRDIOS!, SAG WE COORTALBIALS Cvery BUCIeNCe She | 11) aommence on Saturday. March 11. at 9 a. &.. at . Aa 
- " pats: wee ‘ may have on the prot and piessure they must derive | . ' : 6 y. 4 ; . b . a ee 
You raise your head from your writing or whatever from ter lectures ‘ i the Box Office of the Hall, at Shirmer’s, 701 Broad- | Insurance f ; 
. . . ' ne — , 1 , > P - a i : +t 
you may be engaged at, and survey them, paying no sninhaiinaitiniapia | we and edo seared ch is dc ath tis ‘Mthtee | ‘oe 
, : caine Sain gain ae a | elinway’s Pianoe are use ie Nilsson ee 
attention to what they are saying, but merely think- A THE oo of tage 2 Ww Dietri iz goes bravely on, | Cone erts, ’ 
“F : 7 t the last eitting of the Dietrict Court in Albany Dividende decler ’ ef} re 
. aaa tial inine . _ . . . a —_ IVLde nae Gecinres Voapne thie Contribatio: 
ing of their impudence, while they, foolish busy bodiet, | Gon ty, both the Grand and Petit Juries were equally | : . 
aecelive themselves, and feed their vanity with the composed of either sex: and Chief Justice How e. | T Pian.’ applica ye. On settiement of third ant ii 
idea that you are all attention to their unwelcome preeane, tous gti. gh thts occasion to Come | a 
: " . - ; er pilment, In the higheet terms, the iutellivence, dis- | remiu ther tow 1} | ties 4 _ . 

» ice > . , ‘jou ; ; . remium, either toward ae The cht ’ he Pre “to 
impertinence, You do not wish to be rade, but really | crioination,. honesty and propriety of couduct with | viEWs } 4 
you do not know what to do to get ridof them. | which the women acquitted themselves last session, | oe vedas mium or the kicrease of the Policy rieee addit ‘A 
Eventually your patience gets exhausted; you give | *#y!ug they had gone far to vindicate the policy, jus- | ALBUMS, 

tify the experiment, and realize the 


expectations of 
those who had clothed themselves with the right. 
The bar, the bench and the intelligent menof the 
country had long feit that something was needed to im. 


CHROMOS. 
FRAMERS. 


them to understand, in terme just strong enough to 
get it irto their heads that their interference is un- 
welcome; then they change their tactics, and expa- 
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ye + = © — * BDOVEe pre judice an: ad pau SRO, and | Iimopue j with a i "41 BROADWAY NEW YORK } : a 
own good, and that itis a feeling of friendship that | higher regard tor law, justice, oath and conscience, - , : ee ae — | WILLIAM M. PORCE. Pr lent . p 
has prompted their interference in your business. His Hlonar then exprersed Lhe « pinion that the jntro- Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive | . e 


duction of the new element 
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should 
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Upon making it clear to them that whatever their le Win Se. 


assortment of the above goods of their own puidica. | 
motive may be, you prefer to manage your business 
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to expect that to women we tion, manufacture and vuinportation, 
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| debted for those rv forms w hich the unaid a exertions | Alo. CHAS. H,. BRINKERHOFF, Act v ond Act'y See i : 
in your own way, they become offended, and leave in ite oy _ “gw Incompetent to efect. Phis ts cer- | puoToO LANTERN SLIDES ’ the 
‘ - ae es . A , 4lniy A mostl ittering presentment of the results of | . ee 
high dudgeon at what they ure pleased to term your enfranchising the eex in Wyoming, and what is better, and ta 
obstinacy. As the door closer you laugh and think, it FeCTBR LO De substantially a4 just ole. "Tae que . ton ! GH APII¢ Sc “OPES : ; te 4 
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turn to the attack upon the first presentable occasion. 

Then again we meet the surmisers of evil, who seize 
with andacity upon every circumstance that is ca 
pable of having an evil construction placed on it, and a Me ry 
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cConeistency Isatuere ln vraiting them like privile ees “4! Broapway. New Yorn HENRY W, 


in communities whose superior refinement is eo ranch | 
less iiKkcly tO expore them to insult or mortification 
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1 straight t } “ay! Nothing marks the character of a man more dis- | PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS vane | : 
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proceet ~ ruig i wy 0 Ww ave a we ) of Bus pic ious thue’ y tnan his dreer, It a not nece eeary that u aT r- | ; : 2 Fao : i & 
mystery around it. They discover secret motives in | son should have atwo hundred dollar suit of clothes | ) :, 4 
- 9 . . * ta’ vo e464: ~ a . j eter Tre 2 is ?* + 4 
the simplest of acts, they whisper innuendoes that give | '0 be Well dressed. Dressing does bot cousist so 180 Broadway CW XcrR | 


much of the material worn as it doce in the style of 
it® Miake up. 


you an impression that something is wrong, but if 


‘WHE BEST 18 THE CHEAPEST” 180 Broadway. New York City b 





Few people are adapted to conduct a | f 
you question them you cannot elicit anything that | Ready-Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium. It is a dim. om t {+ of 16 : 
will enlighten you as to what is wrong, or why itis | ©U!t “isk to have clothing to suit and to fitall custom. STAN DARD ne ee 
eo, or on What basis their suspicions are based pe But if mere - aint os Ith oe nda nat hie WERICI TABLES : : 

J, . i f , overcome all these difficulties It te Rar Goin, At tite S | ‘ee 
They will shake their heads and tell you, “ You don't | Clothing Emporium, corner of Great Jones street and ih AN BI tt ARD | ‘eg 
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find either that the whole evil is imaginary, or that wee will force bad fits upon you if he can’t it you | country, and in all firet-claes clabs and hotels, Ilus- 
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they have taken none of its causes into consideration, 
but have proceeded gladly to condemn some poor un- 
fortunate person who, if the truth were known, is 
more worthy of commiseration and sympathy than 
biame. 


rated catalogue of everything relating to billiards | I< >| NT] 4, [. 


— sent by mail, 
Mrs. Those. C. Lombard. of thia city, W ill contrib. 
ute an article on the 
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This class of people have no charity, no kind feel- | ing for the feet, are relerred to the advertisement of | 1a 
ings: they isolate themsclv-s in an atmosphere of Porter & Bliss, in another column, ae oy ee - | Four per cent. interest allowed o: Hike . 
proueness to- impate evil. and they often drive, by sagem OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest! ' ‘ 

_— sae rg fae — on, these vee to John Gault’s Billiard Rooms, 69 and 71 Broadway, | OMPOSED of indestructible materials ! Collections made everywhere , 

desperstion, when they might be reclaimec y One | are the moet popular resort of the denizens of Wall | OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient! : - 2 : ; ee at 00 
kind!y voice or helping hand. ; street and vicinity. “Phelan tables’ aud “pure | OMPARE it with any other machine! Orders for Gold, Government and other securities - 
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BANKING HOUSE) 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 


or Gold. 


Persons depositing with ue can check at eight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parte of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
proved collaterais, at market rates of interest. 


We bay, sell and exchange all isenes of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; alao Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and ail firet clase securities, on com- 
mission. 

Goki Banking Acconnte may be opened with aus 


upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts, 
Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 
Collections made everywhere in the United States, 


Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupone collected. 


J. OFBORN.,. ADDISON CAMMACK. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
BKECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission, 


KENDRICK & COMPANY, 


BROKERS 


IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND | 


ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
3ONDS AND STOCKS. 





TOWN, CITY AND COUNTY BONDS of the | 
Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. | 
Orders promptly executed and information given, 
personally, by letter or by the wires. No. 9 New 
street. P. O. Box No. 2,910, New York. 
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*AM L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Gold bought and sold on com- 
hoiesion, 


RATLAROAD 
FOR SALE BY 

S. W. HOPKINS & CoO., 
71 BROADWAY. 


ee ee ee ewe 


IRON, 








PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 
CARL HECKER & CO. 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


Union Square, New Youn, 








CARL HECKER. 


i 


MISS SIBIE O'HARA. 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


AND 


CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTER, 
(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore.) 
No. 1802 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, 
W asurneron, D. C. 


Braids, Curls and Fashiosuable Baty Work fi 
evnetantiy on baud. an ae 








WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 





No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


THE 
LOANERS’ BAN I< 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 

“ Continental Life *’ Building, 

22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


EG nod dccuakbeneed teres 0400s .. £500.00 
Subject to increase to.................. coe cbglO , 0G 


‘ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL. ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Werchants 
will receive special attention. 

ce” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST pnid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WrLLMARrTH, Vice-President. 


SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 


receives 








| B haa McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Goods, 
sclected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 
’ tremely low prices. 
Richardson's Irish Linens, 
| In every make and number, at gold prices. 
| Linen Sheetinge. 
10-4 Barnsley sheetings at wc. 
11-4 Barnsley Sheetinge at 9c. 


Several cases of very fine Shectings, 


2% and 3 yards wide. 
Damaske, 

%4 Bieached Barnsley Damask, #1, from $1 49, 
9-4 and 10-4 Damark, new designs, in very fine Goods. 
Also, a few pieces of 
Richardson's 8-4 Striped Damaska. 

A large lot of 
Damask Table Clothe, 
from two yards to six yards each, with 
Napkin en suite, 

under gold cost. 


Crash and Towelings. 





MIDLAND BONDS 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 





These favorite SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS are 
secured by a First Mortgage on the great Midland 
Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
£10,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and much progress 
made in grading the remainder. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 

Full paid stock sabecriptiona, about.... ... $06.500 000 
Subscriptions to convertible bonds.... ..... 600,000 
Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 
GN 545s edn webs epedecksviecdteuseaeens 6,900,000 
Total... 


Equal to $40,000 per mile. 


ee ee 


54s pupae teed $14,000,000 


“* ee. 


The road is built in the most thorough manner, and 
at the lowest attainable cost for cash. 

The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 
most encouraging assurance of the early completion of 
the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
seen by the following letter from the President of the 


Company, is doing a profitable local business: 


New York, Dec. 2, 1870, 

Messrs. GEonGE Orpby Kk & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN— Your favor of the lst inst,, asking for 
a statement of last month’s earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, is athand. I bave not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 


The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $45,709 17, equal to $524.510 04 per an- 
num on the 147 miles of ruad, viz.: Main line from 
Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 


miles. 


The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Vanal 
Company in the latter part of November. The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 
from coal alone on that part of the road. 

Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04, 
The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 
cent., Which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 
which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds 


issued thereon. 





Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description. | 
from $1 50 per dozen | 

Blankets, Flannels, etc. 


Our stock of Blankets, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, 


+e oe oe 


Connterpanes, etc., etc., 
we are selling out at great bargains. 
Domeestice. 
An immenee stock of Domestic Goods. 
Shittings and Sheetings, 
in every well Known brand, 


at manufacturers’ prices, 





Ane McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Elevcn'h street, 


_ 


Will open, on Morday, February 13, 
A fresh assortment of 
NEW FRENCH CHINTZES AND PERCALER, 
Enylish Calicos in a new shade of purple, 


' 
| 
{ 
i 
} 
j 
| 


& specialty with us. 
Tycoon Repe, Glughams, Delaines, ete. 
Also, a large stock of American Printe, 
in all the moet popular makes, 
at very low prices. 





~~ -- Oe ee ee ee — ~~ 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 5357 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers to 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes. 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Betmbdiished 1226. 





I should add that the earnings from passengers and 
preight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without 
any through business to New York. Yrs truly, 


D.C. LITTLEJOHN, President 
N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its 
unequaled advantages for both local and through busi- 
ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United Statee, and that its 
First Mortgage Bounds constitute one of the safest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 
vestors, 

For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 


current secaritiea, by P 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 
25 Nassau Street. 


MAXWELL & CO.. 
Bankers and Brokers. 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- 


form their friends that they have opened a 
Branch office at 


No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 

conuected by telegraph with their principal office, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

and solicit orders for Foreien Exchange, Go'd, Goy- 

ernment Securities and Stocks, which will be prompt- 

ly attended to. 


CHIAS. UNGER & CO, 
January 3, 1871. 





an Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OP THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 
105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
totalissue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID ''O COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 
Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
Price 9734 and accrued interest. 
We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 
nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
+44 PINE STREET. 
TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 


a —— ee nn a 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New York, 








Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders prompuy executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, 

Collections made on all parte of the United States 
and Canadas. 





HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. 





We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 
We make collections on all peints in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds ot 
the Central Pacitic Railroad Company; also, 
rold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchanye, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 
FISK & HATCH. 
A BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF TEETH, 


With plampers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to ita natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sete, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, ete. : 





——_~ 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas, 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, £10 to 220. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 





Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth etreets enet efte. 
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Apri. 1, 1871. 


_ Woodhull & Claflin’ id a Verkly. 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


W. R. Horron, Esq. 


Treasurer. 


R. E. Rossrys, Esq. 
President. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGS 


Mattresses, Pillows. 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, 


For ali Upholstery Purposes. 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 


It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Soflest, most 
Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 
known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 

SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 

HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 
ELASTIC SPONGE 


Js the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE,and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
ior BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 


OF! OSITE 8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
NEW YORE. 





















A SAFE, 


CERTAIN 






CSN \ ievety. Cob 
Gig SC = Cus eile 


Neuralvia 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Neunaveta Fact 
ALiIs often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its won- 

erful power. Even inthe severest cases of Chronic 
Neuralgia. affecting the entire system. its use fora 
few daysaffords the most astonishing relief, and rarely 
fails to produce a complete and permanent cure, It 
contains no materials in the slightest degree injurti- 
ous, It has the unqualified approvi al of the best phy- 
sicians. Thousands is every part of the coantry grate- 
fally acknowledge its power to sooth the tortured 
hei ves, and restoring the failing strength 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


Univers: al ‘| Neuralgia: ‘ 
> 






One Package. - - €1 00 - Postage 6 cents” 
Six Packages, - . $5 00 - - i 


It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURE? & CO,, Proprietors, 
120 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICIANS. 


BEST SALVE IN USE, 
Sold by all vrugyisis ac <o wets. 
JOHN F. } [ENRY, 
Sule Proprietor, No. 8 College Pls ice, 
NEW YORK. 
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EMPORIUM, 
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RANDOLPEVS 


= Place in we fy. | 


684 BhO 


CLOTHING 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers, 
The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN G A U LT, 


PIANOS! PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT ™M ER gr os. Ls 
{Late Cummings} 

Piano Warerooms, No. 5 Unio: Square, 


A sarge Stor k, including Pianos of the best Makers, 


for sale c heap for cash, or to rent. M. ney paid for ! 


~The . 




















—— 





rent ap slied to purchase, Repairing done well and | 


promptly, 


Call and examine before deciding eise- 
where. 


M. M. MERRELL, late C umminge, 


fo. 8 Union Square. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


ce ere eee = 


PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of 'Thirty-first street, New York 
(Opposite Grand Hotel and Cliford Houge.) 


BOWS’? AND YOUTtIis> 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


A SPECIALTY. 


| 
j 
| 





"pros: NOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. ‘ROUGATON, 
491 Broome street, New York City. 

To know by s1e@ng, to judge the turne of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seate of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cauze. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What correspendent s1¢Ns in man display 
His future actions—point his devious way ;-— 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 

Any tive que estions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
promptly attended to. Terme of consultation frora 
$1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1 ; with chart, $2. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER, OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


eee 


el Choice Flowers always am Hand. 2 


EK. D. SPEAR, M, D. 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


HOSTON, MASS, 





"7 


Tie medick! record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, asa euc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is whee outa parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the vibetettiad. intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, aad asks that his claims as a physician c‘ 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you bave ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, eon- 
suit him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be coneulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases, Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


ROY. AL Tt AY rANA LOT? ERY. 


330,000 IN. “GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 


of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Baxkens, 


No. 16 Wall Street. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE, 





YEAR 1870-71. 





BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES 


No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
NEW YORK. 
PaincipaLcs- MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 


Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her 
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THE BALTINORE & OHIO RR 


Isan Air-]. ine Route > fro n Baltimore and Was!:i 


*? 
4 Ine iIoONn 


to Cincinnati, and is the on Vy ithe rut ing Pullmen’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing 
ton and Bal timore to Cincinnati with change 

Louisville in 29% hours 

Pass¢ livers b \ Lilie Ba! pore inc Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Co uimbus or Parkerstn 

From Cincinnati, ake the Louisville and Ciucinina 
Short Line Railroad 

Avoid all dungerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
creat Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Loui 
ville hours in advance of ail othe r lines. Save many 
miles in going to Nashville. Memphis, Chattanoo, 


Atlanta, Savannah, Mo 1d New O1 us 

The only line running four daily wains from Cit 
cinnati to Louis “Ville 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night. and eplen- 
did Smoking Care, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 


Re member! lowe r fare by no other route. 

‘oO secure le rdiventavcs afferes bv this everest 
through route ‘of Quick Tin e, Short Distance a nd Low 
are, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis 
ville’ aud Cancinn ati Short Line R it 

Get your tickets—No, <7 Wash ron Street, Boston: 

; No. 220 Broadway. office New dersey R. BR, foot of 
Cortiundt street, New Yo! ( mange p Llotei, S28 
Chestuut street. 44South Fi fth etre and at the depot 





; 
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10:45, 12:00 ». Mt 


es 


| in the East. 


corner Broad and Prime streets, p hil ladelphia : S.E 
corner Balt imore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 


Station, Baltimore; 45 Penusylvania avenue, Wash 
ington, D. C.; aud ai all the principal railroad Offices 


SAM, GILL, 


General Supt... Louisville, Ky 
HENRY SPEEFEE, 

Gen, Ticket Agent, Louisville, Kr 
SIDNEY B ONES, 

Gen, Pasa, Agent, Louisville, Ky 


VENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 


J 1 PPR pn melhor chibi Jagd kepot in New York, 
foot of Liverty street; connects at LamptonJdunction 
with the Delaware, Lac Ki AWS al Panda VV tern Railroad. 


and at Easton with the Li pp Vali y Rellroad and ite 

counections, forming a direct ine to PI 

the West without change a Cars, 
ALLENTOWN LING TO THE WEsT. 

Sixty miles and three hours s seal hy this line to Chi} 
Cayo, t ‘incinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one chanye 
of cars 

Silver Palace care through from New York 
Cayo. 


iLiB OUP And 


to Chi- 
SPRING ARRAN J EMENT 

Commencing May 10, 1l8i0—Leave New York ae fui- 
lows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chi 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy Ci 
hoc k, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—F or Easton, 

12 u.—For Fiemington, Easton, Allentown, Manel 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancasta 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2p. m.—For Easton, Allentown ete. 

3:30 rp. w.—For Easton, Alicntown, Mauch Uhu 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 P. = —For Somerville and Flemington. 

§:15 p. M.—For Somervidle. 

6 P. M.- *t or Easton. 

T rp. mM.—For Somerville. 

7:45 Pr. M. —For E aston, 

9 p. um. —For Plainfield. 


ty, Tukhan 


12 vp. w.—For Piaintield on Sun: Lye onty 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, T2350, 8:20 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 A, M., 12:00 m., 1 00, 2: O06, 2:15, 3:14 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, G00 


FOR THE WEST. 


9a.M.—-WESTERN Express, daily (exeept Sundays 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somervill: 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Stronds 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phil 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesburre, ete. 


lips 


5:00 P. M.—CINCINNATI Express, dailv, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentow n, Readine. Lisrrisbure, Pitter 
burvh, Chicago and C) ucinnati. Sleepiny cers to Pitts 


| burgh and Chicago. “Conn ects at Junction with D., L 


and W. R. R. for Seranton 

Sleeping Cars throagh from Jersey City to Pitts 
burgh every evening 

Tickets for the We st can he obtall | = the office of 


| the Central _ ne of Ne w Jerees tof Liberty 
| street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nov D4, 271. 526 


5 cipal hotels. 


eelf after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the | 


late Sir David Brewster 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 


From her early training and | 


every respect qualified to take charge of the English | 


Department of the Institute, 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental. 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and gnardians, 

For particulars, send for Cirenlar. 


rENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 





LARGE PROFITS, 
To well a little arricle, endorsed by every lady using 
it. It keeps the needJe from perforating the finger 
and thumb while eewing with it. M will sew oue- 
third faster 


Sample sud clivalar mailed free vu receipt of 35 


eeuts vr Céi. Ana t Yaibe al 


777 BROADWAY, 


NATJONAL FINGER-GUARD ©OMPANY., 


Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


} 


R. E. RICKER, supe rintendent. 
H. P. BaLpwim, Gen, Pass. Avent. 








J. K TE 


IMPORTER. MANUPACTULER AND 


HATS & FURS 


—— ee 





4 
19 UNION SQUARE 
tl 


AX td se 
NEW WwW za. 


; R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER. 
p24) Lows , 8treet, Ls mou, 
For terme seod for a circniar Honrs, fi 


P.M. 


1] ICHARDSON & PHINNES 
y SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY. 
t Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 
BE. RicMaRDeon, HM. Perrys 
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absurdities and imaginery limitations by which pre- 


for having fairly considered this book. 


excellent pictare of the author; is beautifully printed 
aod tastefully and substantially bound in muslin gilt. 
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THRE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 





BY VICTORIA CC. WOODHULL 





This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
& graphic consolidation of the various principles in. 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human righte. 

Snch principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 
fed and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very fa: srom being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elncidatious are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
reasoning faculijes. 

Jt is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person's house shoald be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-covernment 
Price, $3 00; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 


EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN. 


BY TENNIE C. CLAPLIN, 


The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

Firet, To show that woman has the saine haman 
rights which men have. 

Second, 'To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
eubstitate for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
nnuder the delusion that they were alove instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
to themseives to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the futare welfare of 
hninanity demands of women that they prepare thera 
selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life shonid be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that socicty is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of iteelt. 

This is not merely a **‘Woman’s Rights” book. It 
is a book for humanity, in which the principles of life 
are fearicssiy pronounced and uncovered of all the 


judice and custom have bounded woman’s capa 
bilities. Every family will be the purer and holier 


[tis an octavo volume of 150 pages, containing an 


Price, $2. By mail, postage paid, §2 15. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tae Count oF Monte-Cristo, By ALEXANDER 
Dumas. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadeiphia, 
publish this day a new edition of the celebrated novel 
of Alexander Dumas, entitled " The Count of Monte- 
Cristo.” This work enjoys a popularity such as uo 
other can boust of. In skilfulness of arrangement, 
vivacity, sustained interest of varrative and inventive 
facuity, no writer has everrivaliledit. ‘he popularicy 
of Lis novels, "The Count of Monte-Cristo,”’ ** The 
Three Guardsmen,” “twenty Years Afier,” * Bra- 
geloune, the Son of Athos,’ “The Memoirs of a 
Paysician,” ** The Iron Mask,” * The Queen’s Neck- 
luce,’ “* Six Years Later,’ ** Andree De Taverney,” 

Love aud Liberty,” and others, have never been 
eguaiied. “The Count of Monte-Cristo” is issued 
in &larwe octavo volume, wilh an iliustrated cover, 
and other jllustrations, price $1.50, and is for sale by 
all Booksellers, or copies will be sent to any ohe, 
post-paid, by the Pablisher, op receipt of price. 
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THE THEATRES, 


ae eee 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 

Les Georgienhes bas certainly made its mark. We 
think that opera boule shows to preat advantage in 
this drama. Wereyard Aimee as an artiste of very 
euperior ubilitv, ‘bhere isa de vree of “ piquante, 
of exuberance and tascinating freedom in her natural 
character that peculiarly fits her for opera boutfte. 
Avy person who has traveled in France will at once 
pronounce herusa perfect represeutative of French 
demousirativeness of character, and those who have 
wot Bo traveled may learn as niuch of the characteris- 
tick OF & French gisl’s exuberance of spirite in an 
evening as by a year of absolute coniact with French 
people themselves, Many persons are apt to imagine 
such sudden transitions from hilarity to seriousness, 
utfection to harshness, as merely ior theatrical effect. 
‘Tulsis noteo: itisa 'fe ature of French characteris- 
ties Which Mdile. Aimee represents to the very life, 
aud which secme so hk uaa lar that wel: navine we have 
met Aimee in La Belle France a dozen times over, She 
jn db iost dashing girl, of a luxurious figure; her face 
wol ao exceediuyly intellectual appear ance, every 
emotion of her nitnd belby, as it were, written upon it. 

Mile. Pereiui is, as the French would say, * petite” 

otiwure bat perfect in model, delicateiy moulded, 
witha pervading sweetness that seems naturally to 
apperiain tober, She is an accomplished artist, aud 

Lrougly reminds pis of years _ sane by in Paris, St. 
Chinmer, hlavre de Grace aud bolo i? #Rur Mer. 


of I'Hotel dn Lion d'Argent in Dieppe. If France 
had » Dickens how Hittemans would be immortal. 
ized. His sudden revulsions from wrapt attention to 
carelessness, obstinacy to pliability. remonstrance to 
supplication, all of which are read in his face as 
plainly as by his language, are astonishing yet not 
strained, 

Mons. Gausins is an actor of merit, but does not 
&trike us as representing humanity as repre eented in 
the Latin race so forcibly as those mentioned. 

The drama is put upon the stage in a superb man- 
ner. The scenery is excellent; the costumes gor- 
reously oriental, Aimee sings ** Alone ce he sont pas 
des larnes’’ with an alternating tweet tenderness and 
determination that are very effectual The singing 
in the third scene of the second act is well exec uted. 
the time being perfection itself; the softness of 
Aimee’s voice being shown to great advantage in 
the e “muet,”’ #0 peculiar to French poetry and 
sin cing. 

The military marching and countermarching of the 
girl-soldiers in the second actis a pattern, both tor 
lime, step and martial bearing, which the gallant 

venth Regiment would do well to imitate, and, 
with the drum corps, forma 4 military spectacle the 
equal of which is rarely seen on the stage. 

We do not mean to say that the music 18 exernciat- 








tier represeltations of French Character are 80 per 
fect that we cannot ima: ‘ile them to be aesume 4: 
they seein patural, and itis only by rememberiny the | 
variety OF character she assumes that one ie apt | 
odo her full justice. Her face reminds you of the | 
French statues in the Syndenham Palace in}; 
Landen: her tmanners  recail memories of 
fushionable indies at the Champs Elysee, 

Ae for Mons, Hitiemens, exaggerated as his im 

ROW) fe AWONS hay seem tv BOTTLE, we uh- 
. ‘witalingly pronounce him as the raost periect 
imitator of French hilarity and jollity we ever 
saw, every movement, every look, word and tone 
ig as familiar as “honsehold words.’ We have 
met the character be represents from Paris to 
Goudaloupe, from Liege to Maraseilles—he is the 
Booth of opera bouffe. We wonder if he was not once 
eook at the Hotel de Ville in Boulogne, or proprietor 





| including the higher literary > atudies . The best pro- 


ingiy fine as itisin the opera of ** Norma,” which it 
is 80 fashionable to go into ecstasies over, but which 
never commands enough of public patronage to pay 
working expenses. This is 6pera bouffe, not opera. 

The opening scene in the third act has a softness 
pervading it that reminds one of the descriptions in 
**Laila Rookh.”’ 

NIBLO 8. 

Want of space this week will compe!) us to defer our 
premeditate dl extended notice of the innovations that 
have made the Black Crook ro enjoyable and so fa- 
mous. Prof, Nelson and his children have replaced 
Mons. Segrist and his children, otherwise there is no 
specially new feature to announce. The ** Crook” 
has but a short lease of life now, being succeeded by 
the Bennett troupe engaged in England, who, it is 
said, are to play Richard [. in a manner hitherto 
unsurpassed in this country. From the stir this com- 
pany are making in dramatic circles we should say 
that there is something morethan usually meritorious 
on the tapis. The entire company of the Black 


Crook, scenery and all, goes to the academy at Phil- | 


adelphia, and it will take eight days to pack up. 


— 


The President of the National Labor 


Union. 


——EE ' 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL Lanon UNTon, } 


DetTroirT, Micuw., Yer. 6, 1871. 
JOHN M. BROWNING, Esq.: 

Dear Sin—Your letter of the 2d is at hand. and I] 
am glad indeed that you have at last seen the justice 
of granting unto others what you yourself want, the | 
right to vote, which is ours with or withont the con- | 

; 


! 
FISHER BLock, Woopw ag AVE NUE, > 
| 
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sent of Congress, under our form of Government. 
Government sprimys from the people. Itis by their 
consent that it exists. It is by their authority that | 
Congress is formed and laws are made. Itis not for } 
the government of &@ Sex but for the government ot 
the whole people, and | have never thought it worth 
anargument. Inmy mind it has been settled for | 
years. Woman is part of man and man part of | 
woman, and this cannot be a Democratic Republic 
unless the government springs from, not nan, not 
woman, but from the whole people, without distinc- 
tion of sex. 
~ « r x * * 
As to Mrs. Woodhull, ] regard her as one of the 
ablest persons oe ever met, male orfemale. If she is 





elected as a dele +I cannot see by what authority 
the convention can Dp ssibly prevent her taking her 
seat. R. F. TREVELLICK. 





ORGANIZATION OF A Woman's’ SUPPRAGE Agssoct- | 
ATION.—A meeting of ladies and gentienien of this 
“> 


city was held on Wednesday, 22d, at the residence of | 


J. Grimshaw, for the purpose of organizing a Woman | OI 


‘SEVEN AND ONE-HALF TONS. 


Suffrave Association. The meeting having been call- 
ed to order. J. Grimshaw was called to the chair, and 
Miss Alice Townsley was requested to act as Secre- 
tary. The following resolutions’ Were read and 
adopted: 

Whereas, We are members of a Government claim- 
ing to be founded 1 pone jual rights, and to derive its 
just powers from the consentof the governed, Where- 
us one-half the governed are refused a voice in the 
formation of the lews tor the commission of no acts 
that disqualify a citizen for participation in affairs of 
government, but from the accident of birth. Where- 
aus. this di-franchised half of the members of our Gov- 
ernment are sul ject to taxation and liable to punish- 
ment for violation of ifs laws; and whereas, we con- 
sider the true idea af republicanisin to be defeated by 
such one-sided legis lation, therelore 

Resolved, That we use our utmoet endeavors to ef- 
fect a change in the Constitution of our State, giving 
to women the right of suffrage. 

Resolved, That with thie view we form ourselves 
into an association, to be called the Woman Saffrage 
Association ol Je ‘frerson City. 

Permanent officers were then elected, 

President, Mra. J. Grimehaw: Vice-President, Mre. 
D. E. McGill; Secretary, Mrs. Emily Rowe; Treasu- 
rer, Mra Ella Matson, 

An executive Committee was chosen, consisting of 
the following: 

Mrs. A. B. Thornton, Mra. E. C. Wells, Mrs. Era 
Lee. Mra. E. Cotsworth and Mrs. J. N. Doudna., 

On motion, the meeting ac aaere d to meet on Fri- | 
day, March 3, at _" re sidence of B. McGill. All par- 
ties interested in this mo*cisaent are mvited io be 
present. 











Hitman & Torn have just opened a first-clava 
qalniug anioon at Ye Cedar street, a lew Bleps Weat of 
Broadway. They supply, by their arrangement of 
private dining-rooma, a nee ad, long felt in th at vic init y. 
Gentiemen who have private business to arrange can 
attend toit there whgle diecuesing their lunches and 
dinners. It is also a most desirable acquisition to the 
accommodation of ladies who must dine down town, 
and who have au aversion. to public dining-roomsa, 
Everything is served up in Splendid styleand at about 
one-half the price of many other places. They also 
keepa ¢ hoice selection of wines, liquors and Cigars, 
General entrance as above. Private entrance next 
door below G8. 


INSTITUTION POR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LA 
pies, conducted by the Misses Capelic, at Coblence 
on the Rhine, Pfatfeudorf, 126. The Misses Capelle 
receive a limited number of young ludies as resident 
pupils, to whom they offer the comforts of a home 
with the advantages of a superior education. There 
gre at Coblence an English und a Gerinan Protestant 
church, where the pupils may attend divine service. 
The bouse is surrounded by a large garden and eitu- 
ated in the beautilul environs of Coblence on the 

ri rot bank of the Khine. Z ¢ course of etudy com- 

prises German, French and English in every branch, 
feasors irom iown attend, anda French governess re- 
sides in the house. Terms: For pupils above twelve 
yeurs, £00; under twelve, £ “ Lessons in instrn- 
mental and vo val music, drawing, painting and dane- 
ivy &t ee fessor’s prices lL se ol pis imo, Lda, per qt lar, 
ter, Expense of laundry extra. Charge for servunte- 
hs. per year, Three months’ notice veanired pre 
vious to the removal of a pupil. At the wish of the 
yirents, pupils may be met in London or Bremen, 

eferences: John Betts, Esq., Pembury, near Tun- 
bridge, Kent; 8. R. Pattison, Eeg., 50 Lombard 
street, London; Charlies King, Esq., Inverclaigh 
louse, Ayr, Scotland; William Eadie, M. D., 25 New- 
ton place, Glasgow; N. Trubner, Esq., 60 Pate rnoster 
row, London; Dr, Carl Mittermaicr, Heidelberg; 
Charles Krieger, Sr., Exg., Coblence. 








H.. M. BEIDLER’S 
Sectional Pin” Wood Pavement. 














Puicnied Invented Specially 


Sanuary si, for Paving 


is7i. Broad street. 





H. M. BEIDLER'S “SECTIONAL PIN” WOOD PAVEMENT 


consists of Wood Blocks firmly united or bound together by heavy oak dowel 


| pins, as follows: 


Blocks are cut six inches deep and three wide, and placed vertically 


‘against a board an inch thick and three wide, running through the section and 


separating the: blocks. Each block is placed one inch apart, thus allowing a 
space of one inch around the entire block, which secures a GOOD AND 


‘CERTAN FOOTHOLD for the horse, and, what is equally important, allows 


the water to pass off through the gravel, and thus PREVENT THE WOOD 
FROM ROTTING. A pavement so constructed will last from FIVE to 
TEN YEARS LONGER than any of the WOOD PAVEMENTS now in 
use, and CANNOT POSSIBLY GET OUT OF REPAIR: a fact that any 
one will readily perceive from the nature of its construction. It will be 
[IMPOSSIBLE to SINK or DISH (as in the ordinary pavements) any ONE 
MORE of the blocks JOINED TOGETHER, even with a solid weight of 
Among the many thousands who have 


seen it, all, with the exception of FOUR MEN, have acknowledged its supe- 


riority over all other pavements, and their most SERIOUS OBJECTION 
appeared to be, that it was too EXPENSIVE for general use. With reference 


to the expense, I will state, for the gratification of THOSE GENTLEMEN 


and the public, that I will contract to lay the “HH. M. BEIDLER PIN PAVE. 
MENT” for from TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS TO FIFTEEN THOU. 
SAND DOLLARS PER MILE LESS than any other Wood Pavement 
now in use. To be brief, the advantages of this “SIMPLE, COMMON. 
SENSE PAVEMENT,” as I lave heard it called, consists: 
1. In its firmness, solidity, durability and cheapness. 
2. Itisa SECTIONAL PAVEMENT, and one section can be taken up 
or laid down by two men in ten minutes. 
3. It is the ONLY Pavement that allows the WATER TO PASS OFF 
between the blocks, and thus PREVENT its rotting. 
4. It is the ONLY Pavement that has space around the entire block to 
vive horses the necessary foothold in ANY DIRECTION, 
The pinning and binding together of the blocks PREVENT VER. 
TICAL DISPLACEMENT or the SINKING or DISHING of the blocks. 
6. Itis made SIMPLY OF STRAIGHT BLOCKS, and does not lose 
one inch of huamber in making, or OBSTUCT THE STREETS IN LAYING. 
7. lt is very easily repaired, and will not require FIVE MINUTES to 
substitute a NIOW BLOCK for an old one WHEN NECESSARY. 
8. It requires no TAR. ASPHALTE or other equally useless material 
SAID to prevent rot | 
9. It is cheaper than ANY WOOD PAVEMENT EVER INVENTED, 
PRECIOUS COBBLE STONES,” if we count 
REPAIR. 


and even eheaper than our 
the cost of keeping them 


Address 


H. M. BEIDLER, Patentee. 


Markoc House, 919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE E. STOCKHAM, 


Norrie and Beach Streets, Kensin gton, 
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